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: Yo wigihcas the sagging fence it stands, 
cA lone, gray thing the hollows hold ; 

Wind-bitten in the windy lands, 

And yet a fold. 
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The sky 1s like a crocus flower ; 





The shepherd calls bis wandering sheep, 





eAnd thither ‘brings them in that hour 





Ere folk do sleep. 
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So gentle with each little one, 
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So careful is he with the old, 
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They all shall rest at set of sun {: 
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Safe in the fold. 







What better, than by country wall, 


cA roofed space the hollows keep, 
Where I may come at end of all, 


Like any sheep? 





Let me of men be clean forgot ; 

The Lord in Heaven waxes not cold; 
He is my Shepherd; 1 shall not 

Fail of the fold. 
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Spring Meeting of the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society 


With the Easter messages still freshly in 
mind, a large audience assembled last Mon- 
day in the Eliot Chapél, Newton, and were 
generously rewarded for all efforts made in 
coming long distances in a misty April rain. 

This organization is now almost seven years 
of age, having come into being in anticipation 
of the work of making comfortable the sea 
man’s Hanover Street home, when once it is 
free from the $10,000 mortgage upon the prop- 
erty. Year after year the ladies have reli- 
giously put aside their money to furnish as 
soon as may be the remodeled building. Vig- 
orous work will soon be undertaken to raise 
this comparatively small sum of $10,000, so 
that the entire biilding can be turned into 
service for the sailor. A part of it is now 
rénted to raise the interest money upon the 
mortgage. 

After Rev. Mr. Crocker of St. Mary’s 
Church, East Boston, had spoken effectively 
of the work of Episcopalians in that part of 
Boston, Miss Frink, who is giving herself de- 
votedly to the Hanover Street Mission, made 
a stirring talk, unconsciously illustrating a 
statements made by Mr. Crocker and : 
Grenfell that there is no human agency §o 
powerful for good with the sailor as the 
knowledge that a good woman somewhere is 
praying for and loving him. 

Dr. Grenfell of the Labrador Mission was 
then introduced. Three agencies, he insisted, 
are essential to the saving of the sailor: first 
the Holy Spirit, then the loving work of good 
women, and lastly music, religous mostly, 
and something in which he can join in the 
chorus and sing to himself as he keeps his 
long, cold night watches. A sailor is, first of 
all, a man, and must be reached and uplifted 
~ liké other mén by methods which will make 
him know that on land or sea, in joy or in sor- 
row, at home or abroad he is being faithfully 
loved ; and to accomplish this “there is room 
in the kingdom of God for all kinds of 
methods,” Dr. Grenfell says, ‘“‘ whether or not 
they happen to be to our liking.” 

The active help of every New England Con- 
gregational church is needed for the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society in its Hanover Street 
and Vineyard Haven work. Intelligent 
knowledge of this work can be acquired 
through its official publication, The Sea 
Breeze. H. K. 8. 








For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia.” 


R d th 
HUGH MAC RAE |... comistive pre 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 


Cotton Mills in the 
BANKERS. South for safety and 


Investment ior satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 
Wilmington, N. C.| Invite correspondence. 


WANTED! 
KANSAS LANDS 


If you have Kansas lands write at once giving full 
information. We have many purchasers wanting 
land and can doubtless sell yours. Cash paid for 
* defaulted mort s. Choice well selected real 
estate loans for sale. Twenty-five years experience. 
Highest references. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN | 
President ‘ , 


; te 
HOME OFFICE : Newark,N. J. 


Vital Question 


of Life Insurance is before every man who is at the head of a family or 
has others dependent upon him. A consideration of the policies issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


will convince you of their unvarying lib- 
erality, their moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns,and their absolutesafety. 





13 April 1901 
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‘Religious N otices 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER spuetine, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
sty te House, every Friday at it A. M. 
E SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH of Covent: 
ot. as still without a pastor. Applicants address F. 
HASE. 





CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
anal a1 JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy- Mive 
ore HO wh ay — the society will wel- 
Zome morial gifts, * well * = 
creased contributions y all “the churches, 
work of the current year and the deve ig108,00¢ 000) in 
as from the past. Please remit to 
the state auxil or to William B. How 
Fostysesend & eet, Fourth Avenue, New land; teas city.’ 
THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its semi-annual meeting in the Second Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., yy Wednesday, April 24, 1901. Ses- 


sions at 10.30 
ers will be Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
3 West, Mri Mrs. James L. Hill, Mrs. T. H. Leavit ite 


Tea and coffee will be served with basket lunch. 
A full attendance is desired. 
LOUISE A, KELLOGG, mayer 9 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
8t., New York. ope April, 1833. “Object. 
social condition of seamen. ag 
tains cha pot and et romotes temperance 


poarding Ee 1 ¥ outgoing at home 
and abroad; provides oiibraries foro tgoing vessels ; 
life Boat. the Sarior’s Magazine, Beaman s d and 


Boat 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, ons 
remittances of same are requested to be ager direct 
the main office of the society at New Yor 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secret we. 
W. C. STURGES, 
PA a bem -hinth annual meetin; e Congregational 
School and Publishin: g of th will Fe held in 
ST Hall, Me) ge coe Boston, on Monday, 
April 15, 1901, at3p.M., for ti e of reporting 
the proceedings of the Society, FP ing the accounts, 
choosing officers, and for the transaction of other busi- 





a. 
to take action on the following proposed changes 
nd articles V., VI.and VIL. of the By-Laws of the Society: 
lst. Ame ndment to Article V. by strikin; gout + poder 
word “ ge gh Oe ”’ in the first line, the words, “and execu- 
tive officer e Society, except in tre esters Depart- 
ment,” and inserting in place t ereof the words, “ officer 
of the Society and executive officer the Missionary De- 
partment,” so that the first two and 2 a half lines will read 
as follows: ‘ The Secretary shall be the advisory officer 
of 7 rea 4 aT the executive officer of the Mission- 
epartmen 
d. Amend that part of Article VI. which precedes 
the second semi-colon in the ninth line thereof, so that 
it shali read as follows: “The Treasurer sha)] receive, 
care for, expend and invest all moneys of the Society 
which are not in current use in the Business Department. 
and shall have the care of all investments and real 
estate of the Society, under the direction of the Board 
of Directors, or of — mame or committees as they 


mar choose for that p' 
Amend “Article I, ‘by inserting after the word 


* Editor,” in the seventh line, the words, “of Peoneat 
caeoonens. Editor of The C omgregationalsst ”: ”; and by in. 
serting after the word “ eaien in the thirteenth line 


the words, “of General Publications, Editor of The Con- 
grasstionatiss, ”* so that the first paragraph of said article 
shall ey = Bs oven “The Board of Directors shall 
have the management of the affairs and property 
of the Society shall — Poe to make such rules 
as they mer, ieem best in d to the calling of meet- 
= of the Board, the nun r that shall constitute a 
orum thereof, the election of Clerk, Editor of General 
ublications Editor of The > Congregationalist. Business 
Manager and committees. d all other matters under 
their management, shall issue such publications as they, 
or such person or ‘committees as t ey may choose for 
that purpose. = best; shall choose an Editor of 
General lPublicat ons, Editor of The alarfes: and shall | { 
and a Business Manager, and fix — sala! 
make a report of their doin; es 
eats sae and at such other ‘tiines as the Society 


mal Mo members are entitled to vote; also, “the State 
Association, Conference, or Convention of Congrega- 
lional churches in any state may nually nominate 
five persons for el oe as annual mem pnd of the 
Society.” EO. M. BOYNTON, ecretary. 








Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co; tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, tary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
a Ee HoME MissiONARY Asodi a Tam, Room 
0. 607 cer per ‘ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. 
ae members 1.00; 1ife membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solict A tribe Lizzie D. White, treasurer. 
aissions, © mgrerst ve Sg oy on yom Foanes 
I8sioNns, Congregational House, Boston. rank 
x Lreasurer; aries E. Swett, Publishing and 
Oftice in in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen' Becona St.; in Chicago, is3 La Salle St. 
WoMANn’s BOARD OF Eepsione, Be Room 704, 
Sarah Lou 


tional House. Miss Day, Treasure: 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston on office, 
615 Co tional House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. nations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY 

d P: e a Cob! 


i wy 7 an arso ing. Rev. H. 
. Secre' ; Char! E. a aoe Treasurer, United 
Charities Bull New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 


ngregational House, Boston, Field Sec 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION corey including 


enty-seven “at 4 

tional Colleges and ~~ a in overs states. 

free a schools in Utahand New Mexico. 8. F 

WILKIN Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Co: ti 

House, Boston: 151 Washington St. Chicago, Il % 
Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING Soorrty.— 

issionary work. ~ Kev. 





George M. Bognton, D. D., Secretary and ; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D:, Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New w Engiand Superintendent, 
em , Boston. 
E CONGREGATIONAL a ar UNION of Boston 
fi vicinity Inco fi) bject, is the estab- 
ent and support of wi. relical Oengregesional 
Churches and Sunday Schools in ton and its suburbs, 


Henry E.’Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, ac George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests ee oa deel Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood. 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘palmer, 808 C Congregational House. 
Rassow as COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL “RELIEF FUND. 
and disabled ministers ond wetanertes and 


their r families, pacetag 4 Rev. N. H. es, Hartford Do 


Vv 
Haven, Bove py a . 8. B. F 
Form of a :I ‘Deaueath to the ” 
National Gounell of tt tional Churches of the 
United Si * (a rporate chartered under the 


laws of ~~ Png ite body go Gonecticat) oo insert the 


seqnem), ‘be used f poepese Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the Nationa} 
— of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 
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Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. imag a | McKenzie, D. D., President, Geo. SS 
. Snow, wor Benen Secretary, R 


HE eal rir reli- 
uests should be made y- 
end Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 
THE ORAS SEAMAN’S House, SOCIETY of 
onal 


mm, Room 601 Congregat: 
$1.00; bag meinbers a 0.00. Mrs. Hei 
De ano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


FAVORABLY ey N 
v KN 1826, 
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pox’f think 1és8 OF Your systém than you do of 
yout house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. . 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston April 8 and. 22, 
Stopover privileges and side trips. Chaperon 
for ladies unaccompanied by escort. Gettysburg, 
Luray Caverns and Washington, May 17; rate, 
$35. Detafled itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 


Agent, 205 Waghington St., Boston. 


A Famous REcorD.—The figures given in another 
column of this paper of the business of the Paine 
Furniture Company ought to make.every Bostonian 
proud that this city contains the largest strictly 
furniture establishment in the world. Few of our 
readers realize the great size of this establishment, 
or of the amount of space which it occupies. The 
secret of its suceess lies in the low prices, which are 
possible in Connection with premises located in the 
wholesale section of low rents. 


HicH PRESSURE DAys.—Men and women. alike 
have to work incessantly with brain and hand to 
hold their own nowadays. Never were the demands 
of business, the wants of the family, the require- 
ments of society more numerous. The first effect 
of the praiseworthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened, or debili- 
tated condition of the nervous. system,,which re- 
sults in dyspepsia, defective nutrition of,poth body 
and brain and in extreme cases in complete .nerv- 
ous prostration. It 4s clearly seén that what” is 
needed is what will sastain the system, give 
and tone to the nervés and keep the digestive and 
assimilative functions healthy and active. From 
personal knowledge we can recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It acts on all the 
vital organs, builds up the whole system and fits 
men and women for these high pressure days. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 


THE STORY OF EVA 


By WILL PAYNE, author of “The Money 

Captain,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

A strong Seaeneees story. A young woman 
from the West and a young man from the East 
meet in a business house in Chicago, where 
both are employed. After various experi- 
ences, a fire gives them a moral shock, which 
is'for them the beginning of a higher life. 
The story finely describes the development of 
their nobler selves. It has a powerful moral, 
and is of uncommon literary quality. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


CORNEILLE 
By Leon H. VINCENT, author of “The Bib- 
liotaph”’ and “‘ Hétel de Rambouillet.” 2 
vols., 16mo, artistically printed and taste- 
fully bound, $1.00 each. 


Mr. Vincent’s account of the French Acad- 
emy, its high objects, and its illustrious mem- 
bership, is written with full knowledge and 
admirable skill. Equally valid and attractive 
is his sketch of the great dramatist Corneille. 


FALSTAFF AND EQUITY 
By CHARLES E. PHELPS, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Baltimore. With an Intro- 
duction by the well-known Shakespearean 
lecturer, HENRY A. CLAPP, Esq. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

A scholarly and entertaining book on the 
humor and legal knowledge of Shakespeare. 
It shows how Shakespeare became familiar 
with law, and will have a special interest for 
lawyers who are students of Shakespeare. 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN 
EARLY VIRGINIA HISTORY 


By ALEXANDER BROwN, author of ‘The 
Genesis of the United States,” “The First 
Republic in America,” “The Cabells and 
their Kin.” 8vo, $2.00. 

Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown from 
his assiduous and intelligent cultivation of the 
— history of our country. It is a careful 
study of the sources of the American govern- 
ment, and of the conditions under which 
the colonies established political institutions, 
pipers the influence of English policies 
and po ‘ 


Sold by all ‘Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Hotels and Travel 
-~ : 
alifornia 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 











The best of everything. ... 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine’St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'Id 8t.,Pitteburg 
868 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 

Nel Clark 8t., - Chicago| 2 King st., £., Toronto, Ont. | 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Seven parties leaving April to se Moderate 
rices. Short tour uanet $225. Our tours 
ve many special and va uable features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST RATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE FEATURES. 
Our Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 1902. 
A Year of Preparatory Reading. Books furnished. 
Lectures en route. Lady Tatormreter 
Select, congenial group. Number rigidly limited. 
Comfort and experienced leadership. 
PALESTINE EXCURSION CO., 
* 1221 Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Ill. 























GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, #45 upwards, depending on 
steamer 


Gyeenaie steamer “Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, April 10; 
“Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, April 17; “ Bohe- 
mian ” (new), 9,500 tons, April 20; “Devonian” (new), 
11,000 tons, May 4. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this oftice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 

take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 113 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





Teleph 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A SS-pege book (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circulars describ- 
ing arwich Hook of Holland Royal Mail 
BRoute, only twin screw steamship line from England 
to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


THE LENOX 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library and Art Museum 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


URIAH WELCH. 


Formerly of New York 
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The MACMILLAN COMPANY’S New Books 





Just Ready 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Each $1.50 





history of English labor. 


* Quite unusual... 
Indian warfare... 
able.”— Outlook. 





ROBERT ANNYS: POOR PRIEST 
A Tale of the Great Uprising 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, 
A story of what was really the first great “strike” in the 


THE HERITAGE OF UNREST 
By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 
Second Edition By 


merely as a picture of army life and 
immensely interesting and really valu- 


“Christopher is as good as Amyas Leigh and as hard to 
forget when once one has made his acquaintance.’’—The Bos- 


ton Journal. 


THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY 


Not a “war story,” but an “inside” view of the Commis- 
sary Dept., in which its hero is an officer. 


Third Edition 


OWEN JOHNSON. 











RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THEOLOGY 
By HENRY C. KING, Professor 
of Theology, Oberlin Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A restatement of theology in 
terms. of personal relation — ac- 
cepting the scientific spirit of the 
age yet in touch with the deepest 
spiritual life of the church. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOVS 
HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND 


THE MONUMENTS; or, 


ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 


ILT.—To THE END OF EXILE AND THE CLOSE 
OF THE SEMITIC REGIME IN WESTERN ASIA. 


By Prof. JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY, 


University of Toronto. 3 vols. Each, 8vo, $3 net. 


I. To THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA, 
II. To THE FALL OF NINEVAH. 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN (Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y.) 


writes: 


“ Tf one can read only a single book on the subject, this 
is decidedly the book to read.”—Christian Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF IMMORTALITY 
By the 
Rev. SAMUEL McCONNELL. 
12mo, $1.25. Just Ready. 


A stimulating book, since it 
offers immortality as something 
to be achieved, not as a common 
gift to all men, an unavoidable 
future. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 











Spring Books 


THE YOUNG CONSUL 


By Witt1amM DrysDALE. 352 pages. Illus- 
trated by Chas. Copeland. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, This volume takes up in story form 
the workings of the State Department of our 
national government. 


WITH PORTER IN THE 
ESSEX 
By James Ot1s. 344 pages. Illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. By W. F. Stecher. 


The author has followed closely that famous 
cruise of Admiral Porter, and_ framed it into 
a most interesting and instructive story. 


LAURIE VANE 


And Other Stories. By Motty Exuiotr 
SEAWELL. 152 pages. Intustrated by Chas. 
Copeland. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume is made up of some of the 
brightest little stories from Miss Seawell’s pen. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


SACRED SONGS 


Nos. | and 2 Combined. 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
430 NEW AND MOST USEFUL POPULAR 

T 

















HYMNS AND TUNES OF THE DAY. 

he Most Satisfactory Collection now offered 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’s, and MID-WEEK 
MEETINGS. #45 per 100. Sample, post free, 45 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


63,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 5a¥ scHoor 


THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL PUBLISHED 
Specimen copy free for examination to pas- 
tors, superinten:ients, and music committees. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cenis each per insertion. 

















Wanted, home on a farm for a boy of 13, where he 
ean work for his board. Address J. J., care The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Furnished House to Let. A clergyman in one of 
the Newtons desires to rent to a small, reliable family 
his twelve-room modern residence, furnished, for eight 
months or so from the first of May. Unsurpassed location 
and neighborhood, with close electric and steam connec- 
tions with Boston. Rent reasonable. Address, with 
references, F. H. M.. care The Congregationalist. 


For Sale or Rent. In Royalton, Vt., within five 
minutes’ walk to churches, school, postoffice and rail- 
road ee yid large, fine house of 14 rooms, mostly fine 
hardwood finish, furnace, large cemented cellars, run- 
ning spring water, barn with 5 stalls, all in gone repair, 

acre of land with some fruit trees. Will be sold at a 

gain. Apply to A. W. Kenney, Lakewood, N. J. 














Churches about to adopt IN- 
DIVIDUAL COM N- 
ss ee Soo sees meee re 
—= ae ollowing from the Pastor of a 
~ IC --] Pte © largechurch: “ Sunday, March 
3, the First (Old South) Congl. 
Church of Worcester, Mass., used for the first time the 
Thomas Individual Communion Service. Our church 
bers 1. bers, and we have yet to hear oar. 
thing but the heartiest commendation of the service. It 
met our highest expectations in every particular. It is 
handsome, easily handled, and even the first time em- 
ployed gave no occasion for criticism. We regard it as 
of very great advantage that the cups may be returned to 
the trays as pi <1.” — A. Z. CONRAD, Pastor. Outfits 
sent on trial. Address, Thomas Communion Serv- 
ice Co., Dept. G, Lima, Ohio. 
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is of Unequalled Value as a Household beverage. Economical 
in use. Easy to make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO. 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trost Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. Aets as Agent for the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan 

William Waldorf Astor, 
S. S. Palmer, E. R. Holden, 
D. O. Mills 

Robert F. Ballantine, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
Sooke F. Baker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr., 
2 D. Auchincloss, 
D. H. King, Jr., 

Henry Hentz, 

Robert C. Boyd, 

James Stillman, 


H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 
John L. Riker, 
Daniel 8. Lamont, 

A. G. Sane 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


The greatest demand 
for Christian effort 
comes not from the 
largest territory but from that where the 
largest number of people are found most 
easily accessible. The latest annual re- 
port of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association makes out a strong case 
for itself both on this ground and on ac- 
count of the work done. One fifteenth 
of the English-speaking people of the 
United States are within fifty miles of 
the center of Boston, and more people 
live within an hour’s ride of that point 
than live within the same distance of any 
other American city except New York. 
No other city has so many miles of steam 
and electric railways within a radius of 
fifty miles. The wealth of Boston per 
capita is greater than that of any other 
city in the United States. Yet while 
Boston has much less property invested 
in Y. M. C. A. work than several other 
cities, it stands first in comparison in 
proportion of members to amount in- 
vested. Its buildings are overcrowded in 
all their departments and new ones are 
needed, especially for accommodation of 
boys and for educational purposes. The 
jubilee celebration next June will, it is 
hoped, direct the attention of business 
men to what the Boston Y. M. C. A. is 
doing and what larger equipment it 
needs, © 


Boston as a Field 
for Y. M. C. A. Work 


The third annual session 
of this now fully estab- 
lished institution, July 
2-19, will have for its broad theme of in- 
vestigation The Christian Minister’s Re- 
lation to Social Questions. Professors 
Taussig and Carver of Harvard and J. B. 
Clark of Columbia University will deal 
with the more strictly economic phases 
of the problem. President Eliot, Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, Professor Kerby of the 
Catholic University, Washington, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Booker T, Washing- 
ton, Robert A. Woods of the South End 
House, Boston, and Dean Hodges of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
will lecture on the more practical aspects 
of the question, President Eliot’s topic, 
The Voluntary Church and Its Ministry 
in Democracy, being notable. Of the lec- 
turers on the ethical and theological 
aspects of the question, Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer, Professor-elect W. W. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin, President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford are the best known. For the 
past two years our denomination has sent 
the largest number of students to this 
school and probably will next year. Cer- 
tainly no finer chance for intellectual and 


Harvard Summer 
School of 


ethical uplift next summer will come to 
many @ man in the pastorate than this 
opportunity. It is quite compatible with 
a vacation rest to listen to three hours of 
such lectures each day, and then spend 
the remainder of the day in open air life. 
Many a church would make a good invest- 
ment if it sent its pastor to the school as 
an honorarium above his salary. His 
preaching for the next year would reveal 
the wisdom of the step. Sheer self-in- 
terest on the part of a congregation should 
lead to such a course. 


Northfield, with its: custom- 
ary enterprise, is early in the 
field with a provisional pro- 
gram for its summer conferences, for 
which more extensive preparations than 
ever before are being made. Mr. John 
R. Mott, who made such a successful 
presiding officer in the Men’s Student 
Conference last year, will also have 
charge this year of the Young Women’s 
Conference. Familiar names like that of 
Robert E. Speer, R. A. Torrey, C. I. Sco- 
field, Charles Erdman and Mrs, Margaret 
Sangster appear on the list of expected 
speakers, and we are glad to notice in 
addition that Dr. M. D. Babcock of New 
York, Dr. John Douglass Adams of Brook- 
lyn and Mrs. Montgomery of Rochester, 
whose addresses charmed the Ecumenical 
Conference in New York last May, are 
also to be heard. We believe these three 
are practically new to Northfield audi- 
ences. Naturally Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan will have a prominent part at all the 
summer conferences, which will doubtless 
register the official beginning of his work 
in America. One whole day, Aug. 12, is 
to be made Missionary Day. A Young 
People’s Institute, similar to that con- 
ducted by John W. Baer last year, will 
be held this year, and an entirely new 
feature is a Musical Institute under the 
direction of Prof. D. B. Towner. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the 
coming celebration at Mt. Hermon of the 
twentieth anniversary of its founding. 
The event occurs April 20, and former stu- 
dents from all over the country will rally 
in large numbers. 


The Summer 
at Northfield 


Since Mr. Meyer ar- | 


Mr. Meyer's Phenom- rived in America he 
enal American Tour 

; has had a succession 
of remarkable missions in the leading 
cities in the Scuth and middle West. 
From the start the attendance has been 
very large, and everywhere there has 
been that hearty expression of hospital- 
ity for which the South is noted. In- 
deed, Mr. Meyer has never before had 


such a reception in America. Churches 
everywhere have been crowded to over- 
flowing, and several times large halls 
have been brought into requisition. At 
Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Chat- 
tanooga, Louisville and Cincinnati the . 
interest was manifest from the first and 
steadily increased. The closing service 
at Louisville was a memorable one. A 
large auditorium accommodating over 
four thousand people was secured, and 
even then many had to be turned away. 
Mr, Meyer spoke impressively to the un- 
converted, thus closing his mission with 
an earnest evangelistic appeal. Our 
Cincinnati correspondent writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Meyer never commended himself and 
his teachings more. The noted London 
preacher never spoke more effectively.” 
The present week he is in Omaha, and 
next Sunday, at Allegheny, Pa., is his last 
engagement before sailing for England, 
April17, | ~ 


“Information is 
always the mother 
of interest, and in- 
terest the mother of beneficence.” That 
is a capital statement of a truth which is 
being borne in on the officials of the 
American Unitarian Association, and is 
found in Pres. Samuel Eliot’s statement 
in the Christian Register of the desire of 
himself and his fellow-officials that some 
methods be devised for adding to the in- 
telligence of Unitarians respecting their 
own denominational activities. It is a 
truth which needs to be borne in op Trin- 
itarian Congregationalists as well. They 
fail to see a serious aspect of our denom- 
inational life who overlook the disposi- 
tion in so many quarters either to ignore 
or be very critical of the denominational 
publications, such persons overlooking 
the fact that adequate support of our 
other denominational agencies is condi- 
tioned upon interest in them, and that 
such interest is dependent largely upon 
information relative to these societies 
furnished by the printed page. Criticism 
is to be expected and may be made pro- 
ductive of good, if frankly offered after 
due consideration of the problems in- 
volved. But ignorance or indifference 
are inexcusable. 


Denominational Loyalty of 
the Right Sort Needed: 


From twenty-five to thirty 
thousand delegates are 
expected to attend the In- 
ternational Endeavor Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, July 6-10. The city has made 
large plans for the gathering, and the 
program. promises unusual excellence. 
The opening session will be on Satur- 
day evening. This is an innovation, but 
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will give the local constituency, espe- 


cially ‘those involved in the mechanical’ 


side of the great meeting, a full day’s at- 
tendarice, early in the .convention, and 
one without interruption. The out-of- 
door features will be magnified, Washing- 
ton Park having been engaged for daily 
evangelistic services; Among the speak- 
ers already secured are Drs, Babcock, 
Barrows, Burrell, Boynton, ‘Chapman, 
Gunsaulus, Hoyt, Tomkins, Sheldon and 
Hall, with President Capen of the Amer- 
ican Board, Secretary Ryder, Robert E. 
Speer, Booker T. Washington, Gen. O. O. 
Howard and W. R. Moody. Special rail- 
road rates can be secured, carrying with 
them opportunities to visit Niagara and 
the Pan-American Exposition. There 
will be no other international convention 
until 1903. Reports from state unions 
indicate a readiness to fall in with the 
plan of making the most of local conven- 
tions during the intervening year, and to 
focus strength for 1901 upon Cincinnati. 





“ The House of Representa- 
Massachusetts tives of the General Court 


sencitsoacienitel of Massachusetts last week, 


by a vote of 98 to 55, rejected the Gale 
Bill, which proposed law if passed would 
have thrown down the barriers and per- 
mitted license rather than reasonable lib- 
erty in conduct on Sunday. There is lit- 
tle likelihood of reconsideration of the 
matter, and the measure may be consid- 
ered dead. One cannot read some of the 
speeches in favor of the bill by Boston 
representatives without mingled con- 
tempt and indignation. What is to be 
thought of a man who, in the course of 
his argument, says that the theater is a 
better friend of decency and law and 
order than the church; or of another who 
argued that churchgoing was but a form 
of recreation; or of another who said that 
a Paris Sunday was better than a London 
Sunday. The chief ammunition of the 
advocates of the new law seemed to be 
the time-worn threadbare indictments of 
ancient Puritanism. Fortunately the 
present law found able defenders in men 
from the villages and towns of the in- 
terior of the state, where views on the 
matter are more conservative, and where 
there is not so much temptation to think 
or act loosely on the matter as there is in 
a city like Boston. 


To the enterprise of 
Appleton’s Encyclope- 
dia and the New York Times Saturday 
Review we are again indebted for an esti- 
mate of the amount, by gift or bequest in 
sums of $5,000 or more, given to philan- 
thropy in the United States during last 
year. This sum excludes the ordinary 
denominational contributions for educa- 
tional, benevolent and religious purposes, 
and all popular funds for the relief of 
sufferers by famine in India or by flood 
in Galveston. Compared with former 
years the record stands thus: 


American Beneficence 


1893 $29,000, 1897 $45,000,000 
189. 32,000,000 1898 38,000,000 
1895 32,800, 1899 62,000,000 
1896 27,000,000 1900 47,000,000 


It will be seen that in 1899 there was a 
tremendous increase, not easily to be ac- 
counted for,.and that. since 1896 there 
have. been fluctuations. which show that 
it is not a matter entirely of principle 
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with givers, else there would be a con- 
stant increase. But comparing 1893 with 
1900 it will be seen that the gain has been 
immense. It is such an array of figures 
as these, partially, if not fully, compre- 
hended, that is leading Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Bryce and Lord Rosebery to din it 
into the ears of Englishmen of means 
that unless they show a similar spirit of 
generosity if the endowment of British 
schools, colleges, universities, technical 
institutes, then Great Britain might just 
as well make up her mind to take a sec- 
ondary place in the future. 


Pursuing our plan of 
presenting from time to 
time the face of a prom- 
inent delegate to the coming Y. M. C. A. 
Jubilee, we publish this week the picture 
of Christian Phildius, one of the most 
notable of the foreign Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers who will assemble at Boston next 
June. He is now general secretary of 
the World’s Y. M.;C. A. Committee, with 


A European 
Y. Ti. C. A Leader 





Christian Phildtus 


headquarters at Geneva. He travels all 
over Europe from Finland to Italy, 
strengthening existing associations and 
organizing new ones. He has attended 
already four World’s Conferences—Berlin, 
1884, Stockholm, 1888, Amsterdam, 1891, 
London, 1894, and Basle, 1898. Previousto 
assuming his present position he served 
the Berlin Association as its secretary 
for thirteen years. The work there was 
started by him and a few other devoted 
men like Count Bernstorff and when he 
left it there were 2,500 members and a 
building worth $250,000. He has had an in- 
teresting religious career. Coming from 
Roman Catholic stock and brought up in 
that faith, he came under evangelical in- 
fluences in London when he was about 
twenty years old and joined a Congrega- 
tional church. This will be his second 
visit to America. 


sic bli Maal The unique quality of 
"s eo" the Old Testament 
oe: ee literature as com- 
pared with other literature has just been 
described by Felix Adler in a notable ad- 
dress before the Society of Ethical Cul- 
ture in New York. It is easy to see that 
he is growing more conservative as he 
grows older, and that he is reacting some- 
what from the individualism which led 
him out of the ranks/of the Jewish fold. 
In this address he said: 
I confess to you*that when I first left the 
religion of my fathers I tried to find my com- 
fort and my stay in other scriptures. I 
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turned my back for a season upon the Hebrew 
books. I sought for light and help “in ‘the: 
world’s scriptures, in the Buddhist scriptures, 
in the Islam scriptures and others; but now 
when I come back to these writings in which 
for the first time there is the announcement of 
a pure and just Being, the source and origin 
of that voice in myself that bids me “Speed 
on toward righteousness,” when I come back 
to these scriptures I find that all the language 
of the others—the Avesta and the’ Koran, ete, 
—is tame and insipid compared with the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew prophets, and I realize 
that it was because the sense of duty was so 
fervid in them, because they felt themselves 
so mightily moved to aspire after the right, 
because they felt the importance of right liv- 
ing as the essential thing. . . . The right that 
must be, even if it is not yet. . . .. Hence the 
prophetic words run like lightning along the 
wicked souls, blasting them. Hence the pro- 
phetic words fall like dew upon the contrite 
heart. 

The impression left by this address of 
Professor Adler is that he is far from an- 
chored in his faith at the present time, 
and far from logical in his thought, but 
renewedly,; profoundly impressed with 
the conception of God as righteousness, 
so much ‘so, indeed, as _ to make him 
naught but that. Whereds, as some Jew- 
ish critics of his address point out, in the 
American Hebrew, “Righteousness is not 
God. Righteousness is a mode of God.” 
And but one of many modes. 


With the advent of 
50,000 of Japanese in 
Hawaii the problem of keeping pure the 
life there was: increased, a problem al- 
ready difficult enough in view of the in- 
stincts of the native population. The 
Friend of Honolulu discusses plainly and 
forcibly the plight in which the Chris- 
tians—foreign and native—of the islands 
find themselves now that the population 
is becoming more heterogeneous, and now 
that Honolulu, as a way station on the 
route to Asia, is having an ever increas-- 
ing transient and fluctuating population. 
Public sentiment has thus far been strong 
enough to uphold the officials of Hono- 
lulu in an effort to segregate the evil, and 
The Friend, edited by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 
in view of all the facts, does not condemn 
this course utterly, though deploring its 
necessity. 


A Hawaiian Problem 


‘pecaliasiaied The Kawaiahao Church 

urning Point In of Honolulu recently 
ee ee celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. We 
gave an account of it in the first issue of 
the year. Some other facts are of inter- 
est. It was the first native Christian 
church planted in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The queen regent and eight prominent 
chiefs were among its charter members. 
During the years when Hawaii was wait- 
ing for admission to the United States, 
those who laid the foundations of Chris- 
tianity in these islands and their descend- 
ants were disparaged by opponents of 
expansion, but the occasion for discredit- 
ing them having now passed away, their 
service will have due recognition when the 
nineteenth century history of this country 
is written. The turning point in Hawai- 
ian affairs was when this First Church of 
Christ in Hawaii was organized. Its first 
house of worship was a thatched struc- 
ture, but the present massive stone edi- 
fice has stood since 1840 and we hope will 
be preserved as a historic monument, 
each anniversary being observed, as this 
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one was, as a great national event. The 
roll of the church now contains 449 names, 


For the first time 
Free Churchmen Address in English history 
the Theens Congregationalists, 
as a body, through their representatives, 
made, a fortnight or so ago, a formal ad- 
dress.-to the throne. Drs. Parker, Guin-. 
ness Rogers and Barrett kissed the king’s 
hand, and he gave a special recognition 
to Dr. Rogers in remembrance of personal 
acquaintance. The Baptists had a simi- 
lar reception, Dr. Alexander MacLaren 
leading the deputation of five ministers 
and one layman, Drs. Clifford and Glover 
joining him in kissing the king’s hand. 
The Free Church Council also took its 
turn, and the pageantry was impressive 
as the preachers in hoods and gowns and 
bands marched into the throne room at 
St. James Palace. All the deputations 
assured his Majesty of the loyalty and 
cordial attachment of the thousands of 
churches they represented, and intimated 
that these sentiments rested on the,con-., 
viction that he would preserve civil and 
religious freedom and promote the right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation. The 
king, who is well disposed toward the 
Free Churches, no doubt recognized in 
this ceremony their strength and their 
unity; for they now7ynumber as large a 
portion of his subjects as does the Estab- 
lished Church, which has still by far the 
greater wealth and prestige. This per- 
formance, which means much to the Free 
Churches, helps. us to realize the formal 
and political differences between the 
churches in England and in this country. 
Our English brethren are as free citizens 
in spirit as we are. But if our churches 
had been moved to offer congratulations 
to President McKinley at his inaugura- 
tion last month the manner of their ad- 
dress would have been quite different, 
and there would have been no one denom- 
ination quietly exulting because it pos- 
sessed securely prerogatives which the 
others had long petitioned for in vain. 


thoes itis The Church Club of 

Scopatians In New York, which us- 
re ually keeps well out of 
active propaganda, at the solicitation of 
Gen. F. V. Greene, has taken a step 
quite unusual for an organization de- 
signed chiefly to serve social ends. It is 
undertaking to raise funds for a Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese in the Philippines. 
It has invited other clubs to assist in the 
task. Episcopal work was started in 
Manila by Rev. Dr. C. C. Pierce, an army 
chaplain, who had no thought of such 
course until a party of Filipino men 
waited formally upon him. and asked him 
to give them a celebration of the holy 
communion, which they explained they 
had heen without for some months. A 
church house was established and some 
tent work was done among soldiers. In, 
the former the services were attended al- 
most exclusively by the official class. 
The enterprise of the New York Church 
Club is all the more unusual, since Epis- 
copal leaders have been putting greatest 
emphasis upon the necessity of entering 
Havana. The task of the clubs will be to 
raise a fund sufficient to support a bishop 
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by its income. If that be done, the Gen- 
eral Convention next October will erect 
the jurisdiction without doubt. If later 
precedent be followed, the see will be 
named for the city and not the island, 
and hence it will be the Diocese of 
Manila. Such suggested action by Epis- 
copalians will at once raise the old issue 
within the body of the propriety of the 
Episcopal Church entering territory where 
the Roman Catholic Church is dominant. 
The Churchman, in commenting upon this 
aspect of the matter, gives no comfort to 
the faction which insists on carrying am- 
ity to such a degree. It says, ‘‘ Against 
the papal system there can be, there must 
be, no hesitation.” 


nits: tek Lined It is difficult to recon- 

_ cile the text of Pope 
ee Leo XIII’s recent let- 
ter to Cardinal Vaughan and the Roman 
Catholic’bishops of England, relative to 
the cardihal’s recent attack on liberal 
Catholics,’ with the belief that Leo XIII. 
is a liberal Pope or that he has sympathy 
with the spirit of the age, much as some 
of his former utterances have seemed to 
indicate that he was. The letter has cre- 
ated an unfavorable impression in Rome; 
it will in England, and it certainly will in 
thiscountry. It has the old stock phrases 
and argument relative to the insidious 
poison of rationalism, the necessity of 
obedience due to episcopal authority, 
which obedience is never optional; and of 
course it closes with an exhortation to 
‘‘holy submission and obedience to the 
Roman see,” and if any sow distrust in 
men’s minds relative to the safe guidance 
of Rome, to whom, pray, are the English 
prelates told to go, as an authority for 
proper submission? To the Venerable 
Bede. 


The retirement of Attor- 
ney-General Griggs from 
the Cabinet removes one 
of the advisers of the President who, by 
reason of his handling of the Govern- 
ment’s interests in closing the deals with 
the Pacific railroads and by his pleas be- 
fore the Supreme Court in support of the 
Administration’s policy in Porto Rico, 
has distinctly increased his reputation, 
professionally and otherwise. His ruling 
on the first canteen legislation of Con- 
gress brought down on him deserved con- 
demnation, for the intent of the law was 
too plain for anything but deliberative ex- 
ecutive overruling of legislative intent to 
defeat. And it is needless to add that such 
assumption of authority by the executive 
department is dangerous and subversive. 
Mr. P. C. Knox, whom the President has 
invited to be a member of the Cabinet 
and Attorney-General of the United 
States, was born in Ohio, is a college 
graduate, is now a resident of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and has been president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, which implies 
good standing asa lawyer. He is an old 
friend of the President. Criticism of 
him ahd the appointment because he has 
been counsel for large corporations ob- 
tains in some quarters. The number of 
first grade lawyers who have not served 
corporations in legitimate ways at some 
time in their career grows. relatively less 
each year. 


The New 
Attorney-General 
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Taking the results as a- 
whole the municipal 
elections in Western 
cities, just held, reveal no abatement in 
the strife between the conservative and 
radical factions of the Democratic party, 
the results in some cities indicating a re- 
turn of control of the party machine by 
the conservative element, and in other 
cities a stronger grip than ever on the 
rank and file of the party by leaders with 
extreme views. The results in Cleveland 
and Chicago indicate that the liveliest is- 
sue before city voters now is not the 
alignment of the candidates on questions 
of national policy, nor even their general 
moral character or their alliance with 
the forces of respectability or disrespect- 
ability. But itis the candidate’s attitude 
toward corporate or municipal ownership 
of natural monopolies and the restricted 
or unrestricted granting of franchises 
which the voters are most concerned 
with. Nothing is clearer than that the 
day has passed when franchises to gas, 
water, electric light and traffic compa- 
nies are to be given away, or seld for a 
pittance, or given for 4 long term of 
years. The people are bound to come 
into their own, and to retain the power 
to get their share of the increased valua- 
tion of properties so large a proportion of 
increase of value of which comes from mu- 
nicipal growth. Our Chicago correspond- 
ent dwells at some length on the outcome 
there. 

Owing to Mrs. Nation’s recent crusade 
against illegal sale of liquor in Kansas, 
and as a result of the thorough discussion 
which the problem has had throughout 
the state, the local elections in at least 
four-fifths of the communities have 
shown the election of officials known 
to be intent on executing the prohibitory 
law rigorously. 


Western Manicipal 
Elections 


il i i Under terms of am- 
guinaldo es the : 
Oath of Allegiance "°S*Y ee See 

tion of the President 
through General MacArthur, Aguinaldo, 
the Filipino leader, whose capture was 
chronicled last week, after investigation 
of the situation, after conference with 
Filipino leaders, after partial study of 
the work already wrought by the Taft 
Commission, on April 2 took the follow- 
ing oath of allegiance to the United 
States: 

I hereby renounce all allegiance to any and 
all so-called revolutionary governments in the 
Philippine Islands, and recognize and accept 
the supreme authority of the United States of 
America therein; I do solemnly swear that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to that 
government; that I will at all times conduct 
myself as a faithful and law-abiding citizen of 
the said islands, and will not, either directly 
or indirectly, hold correspondence with or 
give intelligence to an enemy of the United 
States, nor will I abet, harbor or protect such 
enemy; that I impose upon myself these 
voluntary obligations without any mental res- 
ervations or purpose of evasion, so help me 
God. 


Subsequent reports indi- 
Possibilities for cote that under the tute- 
recounesiial lage of Chief.Justice Arel- 
lano Aguinaldo has been studying thor- 
oughly the forms of government insti- 
tuted by us for provincial and municipal 
government, and for the creation of judi- 
ciary and school systems, and that he has- 
expressed surprise that the Americans 
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could be so fair. If reports are true he 
is now preparing a declaration of purpose, 
and a ¢all upon the Filipinos to lay down 
arms and follow his example. Taking 
the oath of allegiance does not carry with 
it, for him, liberty of person, his future 
fate being still a matter which the Ad- 
ministration is considering, its course in 
the matter, as to detail at least, being likely 
to be shaped by the opinion of Judge 
Taft and his colleagues. The tenor ef 
Official and popular comment upon the 
case thus far has been kindly and temper- 
ate, without any trace of vindictiveness. 
All will welcome heartily honest co-oper- 
ation by Aguinaldo with our efforts, and 
all realize that if he is disposed to serve 
his people through us hecan be a forceful 
personality in the process of rule from 
without, now under way. 


The call of United 
States minister to Ven- 
ezuela, Mr. Loomis, to 
Washington is not a reflection upon him 
at all, but is a step deemed necessary by the 
Administration in order to gain informa- 
tion from him relative to the situation in 
that troubled nation, and to prepare ade- 
quately for such action as may be necessary 
to guard American interests. Details re- 
cently published as to the treatment of 
American capitalists who have invested 
in asphalt deposits there, and evidence of 
a general sort as to President Castro’s 
autocratic methods and virtual dictator- 
ship, all point to a clash between the 
United States and Venezuela ere long, 
unless Castro and the men now filching 
from the national treasury change their 
tactics abruptly. With the venality and 
unconstitutionality of Castro’s action we 
have nothing to do asanation. But the 
republic must be made to understand that 
she cannot plunder Americans or play 
fast and loose with contracts made with 
our citizens. 


Clouds on the 
Venezuelan Horizon 


The situation in the Bal- 
kans and in Macedonia 
is tense and Turkey is 
straining every nerve to avert the break- 
ing forth of flames that now smolder. 
Rumors from Washington relative to Mr. 
Griscom, chargé d'affaires of the United 
States in Constantinople, having gained 
from Turkey what Ministers Angell and 
Straus failed to get, namely, cash due as 
indemnity, are not to be credited. The 
new United States minister, Mr. Leish- 
mann, has been presented at the court of 
the sultan and from this time on must as- 
sume responsibility. 


Politics in South- 
eastern Europe 


Italy’s future alignment 
as a Power needing alli- 
ance with stronger Powers has been the 
text for many discourses during the past 
month. While it is unlikely that she will 
leave the Triple Alliance, of which Ger- 
many and Austria are the other partners, 
there are good reasons for believing that 
under the new king and with Zarnadelli 
as premier Italy intends to secure from 
both Germany and Austria better terms 
in the partnership, and at the same time 
be left freer to work in harmony with 
France in ways natural and commer- 
cially advantageous to both Powers. The 
papacy has tried to prevent a restoration 
of good feeling between Italy and France 


italy’s Overtures 
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but has failed, just as it has failed in de- 
feating the enactment of the Law of 
Associations Bill by the French House of 
Deputies. It cannot afford to have many 
more conspicuous defeats immediately or 
its prestige will wane to a degree danger- 
ous to it in more ways than one. Should 
Italy leave Germany and Austria for a 
formal alliance with France and Russia, 
the change would be one involving much 
for the future of Europe, and greatly alter 
the balance of power on the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Reports from Moscow do 
not confirm the story 
of Tolstoi’s banishment 
from Russia. It is said, however, that 
he is debarred now from visiting Mos- 
cow, and that his estate is guarded to 
prevent his leaving the country. Lieut.- 
General Viasemski, a member of the 
council of the empire, who was severely 
reprimanded by the czar for his pro- 
tests against the conduct of the police 
during the recent student celebrations, 
has left Russia, residence no longer being 
tolerable, owing to the social ostracism 
which follows the czar’s displeasure. Re- 
ports from Russian sources indicate that 
the reactionary party led by Pobedonost- 
zeff has triumphed in the councils of 
state. Peter Karpovich, who recently as- 
sassinated M. Bogolliepoff, has been sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ exile in Siberia. 
The new minister of education, General 
Vannovsky, has been instructed by theczar 
to remedy acknowledged defects in the 
scholastic system of the empire, and to 
do it thoroughly. A good place to begin 
would be at the sources of autocracy, 
where such treatment of university stu- 
dents, women pupils in colleges and 
schools and honorable instructors peti- 
tioning for liberty of thought and speech 
is decreed as has disgraced the Russian 
record during the past year, and more 
particularly during the past two months. 


Russia’s Domestic 
Politics 


Pressure from within and 
aoe a without finally led the Chi- 

nese court last week to de- 
cline to sign the Manchurian treaty, the 
reason assigned for the refusal being that 
to conform to Russia’s terms would alien- 
ate from China the friendship of Powers 
whose good will she desired to keep as 
much as she desired to keep Russia’s—no 
more, no less, That this is a disappoint- 
ment to Russia there is reason to believe, 
and it may mark a new era in the history 
of the East, one at least in which Russia 
will not have so easy a career of triumph 
at Peking as she has had during the past 
decade. The viceroys of the Yangste she 
has now found to her regret are more 
patriotic and less venal than Li Hung 
Chang; and the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan are a triple alliance 
with resources which Russia cannot equal 
yet, potentially great as she is. 


Temporarily rebuffed, Rus- 
mene inated sia, of course, saves her 

face by a statement of her 
intentions which Washington and Berlin 
molders of national policy seem to take 
at its face value as an utterance reliev- 
ing the situation greatly, one prophetic 
of a peaceful settlement of questions at 
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issue and assuring the preservation of 
Chinese autonomy.- British and Japan. 
ese statesmen and journalists, with more 
recent bitter experiences of Russian du. 
plicity in mind, take the Russian declara. 
tion of purpose with a grain of salt, in- 
deed, with many grains. But in London 
and Tokio, as well as in Washington and. 
Berlin, there is very clear recognition of 
fact that, whatever Russia may intend, 
she is now in Manchuria and will stay 
there for a long time to come. For the 
official statement of her intentions calmly 
declares that she will quietly await the 
further course of events, and that her in. 
tention to evacuate ultimately is depend- 
ent upon the complete restoration of nor- 
mal relations in the province and the es- 
tablishment of a provincial government 
independent and strong enough to guar- 
antee her against the recurrence of out- 
breaks such as{were seen last year. 


It will not be difficult for 
Russia and the Russia to see to it that such 
Other Powers . 

normal relations are never 
restored. If they ever are, and Russia 
refuses to evacuate, will any Power in- 
tervene to say that they are, and that 
Russia must keep this pledge? Should 
conditions then be as they now are, Japan 
would have more reason than any Power 
so to act. Will Occidental Christian na- 
tions even then be educated to the point 
of supporting an Oriental non-Christian 
nation in an attack on a Power that is 
partially, if not wholly, Occidental and 
Christian? Besides, may not Russia, if 
made to understand that Japan means 
business, make such prior concessions as 
to Korea as will placate Japan? 


Evidence as to the 
Chinese Friendliness friendliness of a very 
pete sce large number of Chi- 
nese Officials and mandarins in the trying 
days last summer is coming to light. In 
the annual report of the American Bible 
Society relative to its work in China, just 
published, its agent in China, Rev. John 
R. Hykes, tells of the splendid way in 
which the viceroys of the southern and 
central provinces acted; of the refusal of 
more than half the mandarins to execute 
the empress dowager’s orders to extirpate 
foreigners, instead, giving them . escort, 
money and every facility to escape; of 
the refusal of two ministers of the for- 
eign office to transmit the edict of extir- 
pation, changing it to read, ‘protect all 
foreigners,” in which form it went flying 
through the country. For their temerity 
in thus thwarting temporarily the regal 
she-bear, Hsu Ching Cheng, and Yuen 
Chang were sentenced to die, and were 
cut in two. 


Now that the Man- 
churian situation is 
cleared by the refusal to sign the treaty 
with Russia, and by Russia’s declaration 
of purpose, negotiations between the 
Powers relative to the amount of indem- 
nity due, the punishment of offenders 
and the destruction of the Taku forts 
will proceed more rapidly. Agreement 
will be accelerated, too, by the relative 
waning of influence of Li Hung Chang 
and the waxing influence with the em- 
peror of the noble Yangste viceroys, who 


The Tangle at Peking 
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saved the foreigners in their provinces 
from destruction and who kept southern 
and central China from following north- 
ern China in fatuous Boxer uprisings. 
They unquestionably will recognize that 
adequate reparation to the Powers is due; 
and they will stand for such a course as 
will speedily restore the emperor to the 


throne in Peking, to be surrounded with. 


progressive advisers. It will be criminal 
folly if the Powers, seeing the emergence 
of these statesmen from the provinces 
and their grasp of the nation’s real needs, 
do not give them as lenient treatment as 
is consistent with safety, and such moral 
support as will enable them to retain the 
prestige they have just won and the in- 
fluence they have gained. China and the 
Christian Powers have everything to 
gain by the elimination of the empress 
dowager and of Li Hung Chang from fu- 
ture influence on the history of China. 


Full details of the Australian elections 
—the first under the new federal consti- 
tution—have not come to hand, but brief 
cable reports indicate that protection is 
to be the trade policy of the new nation. 


Latest estimates put the number of 
deaths from famine in India since 1896 as 
5,000,000. Returns from certain of the 
states show a decrease of population as 
high as forty-five per cent. in some in- 
stances. 


Secretary of War Root is wisely pro- 
viding for a rigid inspection of all volun- 
teers returning from the Philippines, and 
for the gathering of such data by this 
inspection and through sworn statements 
of each soldier as will reduce the possi- 


bilities of misrepresentation or fraud 


later, when the pension roll for our late 
wars begins to roll up. 


The Delaware and Raritan Canal re- 
cently became a division of the Pennsyl- 
vania railread, and the railroad has just 
decided to operate it on Sunday, just as 
all other divisions of the road are, which 
means Sunday labor for at least 1,000 per- 
sons employed on the canal. Efforts are 
being made to induce the railroad com- 
pany to reverse its decision. 


Wyoming must now be added to the 
states in which recent discoveries of 
petroleum have suddenly added to local 
and national resources of wealth, the 
discoveries in Southern California and 
Texas not only bringing immense wealth 
to the owners of property, but at once 
solving a fuel problem which has long 
hindered the natural development of 
manufacturing in the Southwest. 


The bill introduced in the New York 
legislature early in the session, intended 
to prevent Christian Scientists, faith cur- 
ists and others from practicing unless 
licensed, has been the occasion of heated 
controversy within and without legisla- 
tive halls, and, as finally recommitted, 
now takes its place among the abortive 
efforts of the session. The explanation 
of its defeat is suggestive. “The New 
York County Medical Society and the 
New York County Medical Association 
diagnosed the case differently, and while 


they were quarreling among themselves 
as to the proper remedies the patient ex- 
pired.”” So speaks the legislator who 
stood sponsor for the bill. 





Our Bishops’ Portrait Gallery 


Congregationalists believe in the inde- 
pendence of the local church; and main- 
tain it, with qualifications. They also 
have bishops, fully twoscore of them, 
who bear many of the responsibilities of 
that office as it is regarded in Episcopal 
bodies, though with but a meager allow- 
ance of its honors and emoluments. The 
Home Missionary for April contains their 
portraits, and with each is.a brief sketch 
of his diocese, written by himself. We 
have long known most of them as per- 
sonal friends. No denomination has a 
body of men who exercise episcopal 
functions more wisely than these, though 
they are not called bishops, but only su- 
perintendents and secretaries. Their 
fields of labor are extensive, several of 
them covering the largest states territori- 
ally in the Union, and including the over- 
sight of scores of churches. 

We think that few Congregationalists 
appreciate the responsibilities they as- 
sume to share with these men, or the 
character and extent of their burdens. 
The “foreign” bishops come first in order 
and their dioceses practically date back 
only to 1883. But within that time our 
German churches have increased from 
twenty-seven to 133 with twenty-one mis- 
sions, the especially difficult work for 
Bohemians, Poles and Slovaks has ex- 
tended into eleven states, and the gospel 
is preached in seventy or more churches 
and schoolhouses to Swedes and Dano- 


“Norwegians. A single Bohemian church 


in Cleveland, O., has sent out twenty of 
its members as missionaries. The three 
bishops in care of these fields are doing a 
noble service for our country and for the 
kingdom of God. 

One needs only to read these pages of 
the Home Missionary to be awakened 
afresh to the still rapid expansion of the 
nation. Thirty years ago there were less 
than fifty white families in North Dakota. 
Now the population is. about 320,000, and 
during the last twenty years ninety-one 
churches have been organized, sixteen of 
them being self-supporting. Look at 
Oklahoma, with its eight years of his- 
tory and seventy-five churches organized 
within that time, all except one depend- 
ent as yet—and with good reason—on our 
stronger churches for partial support. 
The bishop of that diocese must have had 
his hands full to keep pace with the 
growth of that lusty young territory, as 
large as Ohio, and with a population al- 
ready of half a million, nine-tenths of 
them of American birth. 

It is inspiring to note the loyal love of 
these bishops for theirown people. Each 
is proud of his own state and enthusias- 
tic for its future. These sketches tell of 
struggling and brave pioneer life. They 


breathe the breezy air of mountain and 


prairie. They represent a great variety 
of work, in city, in the country, among 
the hills, with a notable extension in the 
Southern states. They discuss problems 
of doubt and faith as acute in the new 
as in the older states and problems of 
administration that require the wisest 
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statesmanship. Read these pages and 
your sympathy will kindle for these vet- 
eran leaders and their colaborers, your 
faith in them and their work will in- 
crease. ks 

The whole field is a vast one, from 
southern California to the Aroostook, 
from Cuba to Alaska, and it is worth 
while to note that the number of home 
missionary churches is larger in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other state, with 
Michigan, Minnesota and Maine follow- 
ing next, close on one another. The 
Oklahoma bishop picturesquely describes 
our four home missionary soeieties by 
saying that “the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is the homesteader, 
the Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety the builder, the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society the 
shepherdess and governess and the Congre- 
gational Education Society the teacher.” 

Looking over this wide field, with its 
bishops and its agencies, one must be im- 
pressed with the importance of compact- 
ness and unity in organization and meth- 
ods suited to the times to administer it 
efficiently. These things, next to the 
need of large increase of gifts, call for 
earnest consideration. The business 
methods of our country were never 
changing so rapidly as now. The meth- 
ods of spreading the gospel and building 
up churches must not lag behind. 

Every Congregationalist ought to read 
this April number of the Home Mission- 
ary, one of the best ever issued, and no 
one will read it intelligently without be- 
ing convinced that home missions are to 
have a larger plate in the work of the 
churches in the future than they ever 
have had in the past. 


24 





Professor Thayer’s Resignation 


The resignation by Prof. Joseph Henry 
Thayer, D. D.,. Litt. D., of his chair of 
New Testament criticism and interpre- 
tation at the Harvard Divinity School, to 
take effect at the close of this term, is 
one due wholly to the fact that at his age 
—seventy-three years—-he feels that it is 
not possible for him to carry longer the 
burdens or responsibilities of the position. 

A graduate of Harvard in 1850, and 
of Andover Theological Seminary in 1857, 
he returned later to the latter institution 
and filled the chair of sacred literature 
from 1864 to 1882. Since 1884 he has been 
at Harvard. A pastorate in Salem from 
1859 to 1864 and service with the Fortieth 
Massachusetts Regiment as chaplain, 1862- 
63, are the only times in Professor Thayer’s 
life which have not been given chiefly to 
acquisition of and imparting of learning 
respecting the Bible. As translator and 
editor of authoritative editions of Euro- 
pean scholars’ writings on all aspects of 
New Testament scholarship, and as secre- 
tary of the New Testament company of 
the American revision committee and one 
of the chief personalities of that commit- 
tee, he long ago gained a place in the first 
rank of the world’s New Testament Greek 
scholars, one not equaled by any other 
American. His Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament, which is Grimm’s 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, trans- 
lated, revised, enlarged, is an indispen- 
sable part of the apparatus of every stu- 
dent’s library. 
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As teacher at Andover and Harvard he 
has influenced the personal, professional 
ideals of men as well as training their 
minds. Healways has stood for accuracy, 
candor and catholicity. From him has 
gone out an aroma, a flavor of soul all 
his own, subtle and pervasive. Christian 
courtesy and sensitiveness have been ex- 
emplified in him as in few. men of his 
time. He is now much interested in an 
American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine, and is acting as 
chairman of. the committee of American 
scholars, who are endeavoring to secure 
funds with which properly to start and 
carry on the work. The Archeological 
Society of America, the American Ori- 
ental Society and thirteen of the leading 
universities, colleges and theological sem- 
inaries of the country already have lent 
moral and financial aid to this project, 
‘and others should, even if for no other 
reason than to give joy to one of Amer- 
ica’s finest, ripest scholars. 





Japan’s Domestic Crisis 


Latest journals in from Japan, bearing 
date of March 16, describe a situation 
most embarrassing to the emperor, to 
Marquis Ito—the prime minister—and to 
the leading men of the empire irrespect- 
ive of party, owing to the stubborn re- 
fusal of the House of Peers to pass bills 
introduced by the ministry deemed neces- 
sary to defray the expense of the national 
expedition to China and to provide ade- 
quate funds for other imperial ends, 
Prorogation of the Diet, an act provided 
for by the constitution for such emer- 
gencies, in this case had no terrors for the 
recalcitrant majority of the Peers, owing 
to their independent tenure. Finally the 
emperor stepped in and in a message to 
the House of Peers indicated his approval 
of the measures in question, and his de- 
sire that they be passed. Several days 
later, March 16, the Peers yielded. 

So far as can be gathered from the 
speeches of Count Ito, Count Okuma and 
other leaders on the situation, it seems 
clear that the action of the Peers has 
been one prompted more by dissatisfac- 
tion with the system of responsible party 
government, for which Marquis Ito now 
stands and which he is now testing, than 
for any reasoned, deeply rooted hostility 
on the part of the Peers to the policy be- 
ing pursued by the emperor and his ad- 
visers in China. Moreover, it would 
seem to be action which a large number 
of insignificant men, suddenly induced to 
act jointly, havedecided upon rather than 
anything which the upper house has been 
led to do by the advice of its ablest men. 

Coming at a time when Marquis Ito 
and his colleagues needed all their time 
and thought for formulation of a sound 
‘national policy in view of Russian designs 
on Manchuria and in view of the complex 
situation in Peking growing out of last 
summer’s massacres, it has been espe- 
cially mortifying and wearing upon mind 
and heart to have this lesser but still im- 
portaot matter of domestic administra- 
tion come up, and divert their energy and 
thought at a most inopportune time. 

If the incident has done nothing more 
than to call attention to the possibility of 
hitherto unsuspected defects in the na- 
tional constitution which may need rem- 
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edying, or to prove to the Japanese peo- 
ple that when it comes to a pinch the 
greatest men of the nation care more for 
country than for personal prestige or fac- 
tional glory, or to raise the question as to 
the worth of the upper house as a part of 
the political machinery, or to demon- 
strate that. the mikado, as ‘‘sacred and 
inviolable,’ has authority to move by his 
expressed will a body of men not open to 
reason—it would have been a notable 
event in the national history. 

But we can imagine that Marquis Ito 
wishes it had occurred at a less critical 
time, when Japan was not so placed that 
any sign of national weakness would 
militate against her. For if the execu- 
tive cannot count on legislative support 
in time of war, if petty class jealousies 
are to thwart popular will, as expressed 
by representative party leaders and the 
press of the country, then Japanese dip- 
lomats will find: it more and :more diffi- 
cult to gain their ends. But ‘the United 
States is in no position to thtow stones. 
The treatment given ‘to the Teciprocity 
treaties and to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
by the Senate will make Secretary Hay 
and the President feel sympathy with 
Marquis Ito and the emperor in this hour. 





Sin as Dante Saw It 


The significance of the article in the 
April Atlantic, by Rev. Charles A. Dins- 
more, pastor of the Phillips Congrega- 
tional Church, South Boston, on Dante’s 
Quest of Liberty, is not only that it con- 
firms the impression of Mr. Dinsmore’s 
gifts as an interpreter of literature, but 
that it also calls upon the Christian pub- 
lic of today to hold as clear and distinct in 
its consciousness, as Dante had it in his, a 
doctrine of expiation for sin, and the 
punitive as well as the corrective quality 
of the penalties which follow sin. 

The article is significant, too, in that it 
recognizes the Dantean rather than the 
Christian conception of sin and its expia- 
tion which is dominant in the greatest 
works of modern fiction. While it may 
be useless as well as undesirable to ex- 
pect that the Christian consciousness of 
today shall swing back to a concept of 
sin and its effects which will emphasize 
as exclusively as did the thought of the 
Middle Ages the punitive aspects of pen- 
alty, still it is possible that the Protestant 
Church in recoiling from one extreme has 
gone too far to the other, and that in 
dwelling justly on God the Father it has 
unduly disparaged God the Creator and 
Judge. The highest ideal of human fa- 
therhood certainly admits of both con- 
cepts of punishment, as does the most 


scientific system of penal administration. 


Mr. Gladstone, it will be recalled, 
shortly before he died, gave it as his opin- 
ion that the waning sense of sin was the 
most ominous phenomenon of the day; 
and certainly he had much—and we even 
more—social data to furnish a basis for 
such a diagnosis of peril to society. If, 
therefore, by way of the path of letters, 
men of culture and altruistic purpose can, 
whether led by Dante, Hawthorne or 
Hardy, be led to see the inevitableness 
of penalty and the agony of expiation, 
the church should welcome that method 
of approach to a great human, eternal 
problem, even though it be conscious that 
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there are depths and heights of the mat- 
ter which neither poet nor novelist have 
touched. For, as Mr. Dinsmore pithily 
puts it, Mary Magdalene, with her loving 
devotion to Christ, walked in a better 
way than Hester Prynne. 





Why Is Faith Vital to Piety 


At present the spiritual pendulum 
seems to be swinging over towards the 
side of practical service as an evidence of 
piety. There is a tendency to put less 
emphasis upon faith. Few, if any, mean 
to belittle it. But the importance of 
works is being recognized as never before, 
There should be in thought, as there can 
be in fact, no separation of faith and 
works in the mind of the true Christian, 
They are the opposite sides of the same 
shield. Each is essential to the other, 
Yet, because of this undeniable tendency, 
it is well to try afresh to appreciate the 
importance of faith. 

Without it we,cannet rightly under. 
stand the character of Jesus. The pledge 
that faith shall receive constant enlight. 
enment never has failed of fulfillment, as 
every Christian knows. That illumina. 
tion is largely in regard to our Lord and 
his holy character and example, to com. 
prehend which is’ vital. Without faith 
we cannot appreciate the meaning of 
either his stainless, self-sacrificing life or 
of his redeeming death. Without it we 
may learn much about him, but we can. 
not know him. It is the link between 
our souls and his, between our sorrows, 
sins. and perils and his loving and free 
salvation. 

Moreover, it is the principle of steady, 
sturdy spiritual development. Find, if 
you can, the man whose life is not shaped 
by whatever faith he has. Even he who 
claims that he has none is ruled by faith in 
the possibility of living without any, as 
real a faith, although having a different 
object, as that of the Christian. Faith 
in God through Jesus Christ inspires, in- 
vigorates, enlarges, educates and guides 
the soul. It tests us by calling upon us 
to go boldly forward at the divine com- 
mand, even though we know not whither 
or why. It promotes close and tender fel- 
lowship between our hearts and our di- 
vine Father and Lord. It is the central 
feature of a righteous life. 

It must, indeed, reveal and prove itself 
in service, but service without it would 
be valueless. It is the mainspring of 
service. Without faith that God wishes 
us to do earnest work for him, that our 
own lives and our fellowmen need the 
most zealous efforts that we can make, 
and that such service cannot be in vain, 
whether it bring forth, or fail to produce, 
the quality and amount of fruit looked 
for, who would have courage to labor? 
Who would not look upon ‘life as vanity, 
heaven as a myth, and salvation through 
Christ.asameredream? ‘ Without faith 
it is impossible to be well pleasing unto 
him,” the Scripture says. Without faith, 
adds human experience, it is impossible 
to do justice to ourselves. 





That Samuel Rawson Gardiner, the eminent 
English historian, should have suffered a 
stroke of paralysis must be deplored by all 
who have read his works on the history of the 
English commonwealth, and who were antici- 
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pating his intellectual fertility for some time 
to come. 





In Brief 


Next week we shall begin an exceptionally 
valuable series of articles by Prof. William N. 
Clarke on the Primary Christian Experiences. 
That issue will also contain a timely article 
on Home Life in Russia, by Mrs. Kama Fair- 
banks. 4 


The Christian Intelligencer announces the 
nomination of Dr. James Stalker to the chair 
of church history in New College, Glasgow. 
We had not noted this stated authoritatively 
in the British press. If true, it is an admira- 
ble appointment. 


There is this advantage about a long run of 
gloomy weather, that it habituates you to go- 
ing ahead with your wonted occupations re- 
gardless of the color of the sky. This remark 
has its bearing upon the matter of church- 
going, not to speak of other virtues. 


A private letter from an aged minister in 
the far West, after referring to losses of prom- 
inent men and to other reasons for depres- 
sion, ends with this quieting word: “ But we 
think it will still be safe to ‘bless the Lord at 
all times,’ and to ‘exalt his name together!’ ” 








The Russian university students who are 
clamoring for excommunication and punish- 
ment similar to Tolstoi’s, because they have 
faith in him and wish to share his sufferings 
with him, are exhibiting a passion of the hu- 
man breast which has authentic parallel ex- 
amples in the life of remotest centuries. 


If Rev. John Jasper could have read God’s 
book of Nature as well as he read God’s book 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, he would have 
been less famous, but more wise. But he 
drew thousands of people to hear his sermon 
on “the sun do move,” who would not have 
cared to hear an astronomer discourse on the 
sun. 





The attorney general of California has ren- 
dered an opinion to the State Board of Equal- 
ization of Taxation that the constitutional 
amendment adopted by the people of the state 
last November does not exempt parsonages, 
but only church edifices, from taxation. In 
this he follows a recent Ohio Supreme Court 
ruling. 





The books of the Home Missionary Society 
will be open till May 14 for receipts for the 
Diamond Jubilee Fund, and it seems probable 
that the society’s debt will be paid if Eastern 
givers respond as generously as the Western. 
The home missionary churches in the West 
have increased their gifts already nearly $10,- 
000 over those of the last fiscal year. 





The Indian Messenger calls upon adherents 
of the Brahmo-somaj, the Indian sect of 
which it is the organ, to “‘ buckle up,” that is, 
pull itself together, if it would escape death. 
It also calls Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, well known 
in this country and England, to account for 
his recent utterances, indicating that he be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ was the incarnation 
of God. 





It was good to hear Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
voice at the other end of the telephone last 
Tuesday morning and to listen to his buoyant 
declaration that he is on the confines of abso- 
lute health. His recovery has been so rapid, 
indeed, as to surprise even his physician. He 


sails May 11 on the Saxonia from Boston for a 
Summer in Switzerland, and he confidently 
expects to occupy the pulpit of the Old South 
Church on the Sabbath morning previous to 
his sailing. He plans to return about Sept. 20. 





Old Bowen’s Legacy, the serial story which 


has been running in our columns since the 
first of the year, comes to an end in this issue, 
and all the readers of it will testify that it 
sustains its interest to the very close. It is 
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long since we printed a serial which has been 
followed so eagerly and appreciatively by all 
classes among our readers. Now that it is 
completed and is about to be given to the 
public in book form by the Century Company, 
we believe that it will receive prompt recogni- 
tion as one of the notable stories of the year. 


Eight of the twelve sects having the Presby- 
terian form of government were recently 
‘represented at the Sixth Council of the‘ Pres- 
byterian Alliance of India, and among other 
topics discussed was that of Church Union. 
After due deliberation and discussion a reso- 
lution was passed unanimously which stated 
that organic union among the various Presby- 
terian churches of India was both desirable 
and practicable. Steps were taken leading 
toward action at the next council. The 
creedal basis of the consolidated body is to be 
the Westminster Confession, of course. 


Recent protests of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic native Christians of the Madras pres- 
idency drew from Lord Curzon, the viceroy of 
India, the promise that the'government would 
soon introduce legislation intended to relieve 
the disabilities under which the native Chris- 
tian community has labored in probating 
wills and securing Jetters of administration. 
The bill has just been published and is now 
under consideration by the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council, and it fails to satisfy the native 
Christian community, who desire to abolish all 
discrimination between them and the Hindus 
or Mohammedans. 


same time.a tolerant and kindly spirit. Mr. 
‘E. T, Merrill, who has been managing editor 
since 1888, and his father, Rev. Dr. E. H. Mer- 
rill, have purchased an interest in the Ad- 
vance Publishing Company, and the father 
and son will conduct the editorial depart- 
ments.. Both have had experience in journal- 
ism, and we wish for them a successful and 
ideal partnership. 





The New York Evangelist celebrates with a 
special number the eightieth birthday of 
Henry Martyn Fieid, its editor for nearly half 
a century. Dr. Field began life on his own 
account very early, entering Williams College 
at twelve, and finishing a stiff theological 
course at Hartford and Yale Seminaries by 
the time he was nineteen. At twenty-six, 
after a five years’ pastorate in St. Louis, he 
was witnessing the sacking of the Tuileries. 
in Paris. Perhaps it was his thorough Congre- 
gational New England training that kept him: 
cheerful and sweet as an editor for so long 
under the frowns of the Herald and Presby- 
ter and the Presbyterian, and allowed him to 
emerge into the twentieth oe still young. 
and hopeful. 








The Youth’s Companion is about to cele- 
brate its seventy-fifth birthday, issuing, April 
18, a birthday number, which will contain sev- 
eral notable features. The Congregationalist 
wishes to be among the first to proffer con- 
gratulations and good wishes, and they are 
the more heartfelt because the founder of The 
Youth’s Companion, Mr. Nathaniel Willis, 
had also founded, eleven years earlier, The 
Congregationalist, or, as it was then called, 
The Boston Recorder. An interesting souve- 
nir illustrating the growth of the nation and 
of the paper has been prepared, and it is safe 
to say that however many birthdays The 
Companion may have had, it was never 
brighter, breezier or more nearly in line with 
its founder’s ideals than now. 





An interesting development of academic 
life is seen in the organization at Harvard 
University of a group of undergraduates who 
meet to discuss the liquor problem. Men 
from various states and sections of the coun- 
try are members, and report upon the condi- 
tion of affairs that they know most about or 
that they can most readily investigate through 
correspondence. Then when they come to 
discuss the general problem it is viewed in 
the light of local differences and agreements, 
and any generalizations that may be deduced 
represent something more than local or sec- 
tional opinion. 





The Mark Twain episode has occupied a 
far larger place than it deserved in the public 
mind. But in the end it will have interested 
a good many people in foreign missions who 
before had thought little of them, and it will 
give these same people a more correct idea of 
the humorist who in the exigencies of his pro- 
fession yields to the temptation to lay hold of 
materials much above what he is fitted to use, 
The Chicago Record-Herald aptly says of Mr. 
Clemens: 


His life work has been entirely outside the 
domain of facts. Facts to him are only use- 
ful as they may lend themselves to the art of 
humorous exaggeration or playful distortion. 
The work that has enlisted the devotion and 
sacrifice of thousands of noble men and 
women, to which the Christians of America 
have given millions in treasure, is not to be 
set at naught by the idle persiflage of a hu- 
morist. 


The church bell cast by Paul Revere in 
Boston, 1792, which formerly hung in the 
belfry of the Second Congregational Church, 
Boston, on the corner of Hanover and Rich- 
mond Streets, has become the property of St. 
James Episcopal Church, Cambridge, of which 
Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., now is rector. 
It in a way is an appropriate transfer. Dr. 
Abbott formerly was a Congregational minis- 
ter. We cannot help wishing, however, that 
some Congregational clergyman had seen the 
advertisement of the sale of the bell and acted 
as promptly and wisely as Dr. Abbott and his 
people did, thus providing that our historic 
memorials should remain in historic succes- 
sion. 








Changes in religious journalism are not con- 
fined to our own office. Rey. E. F. Merriam, 
D. D., who for many years has been editorial 
secretary of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
has just renewed his interest in The Watch- 
man, and on April 1 became co-editor with 
Rev. George E. Horr, D. D. Zion’s Herald, 
the independent Methodist journal, has just 
added to its staff Rev. Albert Sidney Gregg 
of Seattle, Wn., who comes with a reputation 
fitting him for the post. Mr. David D. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Arthur Edwards’s able assistant on 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, has 
been appointed editor ad interim until the 
next meeting of the Book Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Our reading 
of the Northwestern since it has had Mr. 
Thompson’s skillful sub-editing has led us to 
believe that the denomination will err in not 
making him permanent editor-in-chief. As 
correspondent for the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination to our Christian World num- 
bers, he has become known to our constitu- 
ency in a happy way. 


The sensational articles about the alleged 
decadence and degeneracy of the small towns, 
which occasioned such surprise in the hill 
country of western Massachusetts when they 
appeared a year or two ago, find an interest- 
ing commentary in the newspaper report of 
the recent town meeting in one of them. 
‘Sweet Auburn,” the town which the writer 
had made the special butt of his caricatures, 
had not a single Yes vote on the liquor license 
question, becoming thus one of the two or 
three towns in the commonwealth with such 
a record. It would be well if other com- 
munities could degenerate up into such una- 
nimity against the liquor traffic within their 
borders. 


Rev. A. R. Thain, D. D., who has been for 
the last four years editor-in-chief of the Ad- 
vance, published his valedictory in last week’s 
issue. He has done valuable service in pro- 
moting in our denomination the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace. His editorial 
work has been always of a devout and at the 











About a month ago the American Mission- 
ary Association sent a deputation to Porto 
Rico to investigate the condition of mission- 
ary and educational work thus far established 
there by Americans and the opportunities for 
its future development. This deputation con- 
sisted of Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., senior sec- 
retary of the association, and Rev. E. S. Tead 
of Somerville, Mass., a member of the execu- 
tive committee. This is the first published 
account of their trip. 


Porto Rico interests the visitorin many 
ways, but the chief attraction is the peo- 
ple, who present the spectacle of a race 
confronting some of the fundamental 
problems of existence and the bewilder- 
ments of a civilization enjoyed by other 
people for centuries. A new light has 
appeared above their horizon and they 
are asking, ‘‘ What does it mean for us?” 
Strangers from another civilization walk 
their streets, peer into their houses and 
stand in their market places, looking with 
eager interest on the strange sights. The 
calm assurance and quiet self-confidence 
of the American, together with his man- 
ifest sympathy with every attempt to 
acquire the new forms and customs of 
the states, is a new experience for the 
islander. He realizes that something un- 
usual has.come. Instead of the haughti- 
ness of bearing of his old-time oppressors, 
he finds conciliation, friendliness and a 
disposition to help him find himself in 
his new conditions. He does not fall 
readily into the ways of self-help nor into 
the processes of self-government. 

The Porto Rican is a composite. When 
the Spaniard came to the island 400 years 
ago he found a race of Indians. He min- 
gled his blood with theirs, resulting in 
the ‘‘Mestizo,” who is thus part Indian 
and part Spaniard. He has straight black 
hair, often high cheek bones and a yel- 
low, almost white, skin. Soon the Span- 
iard discovered that in crushing out the 
Indian he was killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. Being too proud to work, 
he imported. Negroes, which accounts for 
their presence in the island today. There 
are over 90,000 of them. The third class 
are the Spaniards and their descendants. 
Although there are nearly 1,000,000 inhab- 
itants, yet the property is practically in 
the hands of 20,000 persons. 

Since 1895, when the agitation in Cuba 
began, times have been bad, and many of 
the planters withdrew land from cultiva- 
tion, so that at present one acre in four 
is productive. This threw a large num- 
ber of people out of employment. The 
terrible hurricane last August swept 
away $13,000,000 in a single afternoon. 
American capital hesitates to go into the 
island until its status shall be determined 
by the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. When this comes wealth 
and enterprise from the states will work 
wonders. The Porto Rican orange and 
coffee, which are delicious, are not seen 
in our markets. The orange tree now 
grows wild, though a beginning is being 
made in its proper cultivation. Most of 
the coffee goes to France and Spain. 

There widespread poverty is evident. 
In some places it is great and forced upon 
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your attention at every turn. The mar- 
ket places show it, for all commodities, 
such as articles of food, are sold in the 
smallest quantities. A squash is cut up 
into small pieces an inch square; meat 
is sold in little blocks for a few pennies. 
Small piles of beans and peas and pota- 
toes, small baskets of smaller tomatoes, 
little messes of greens invite purchase of 
the poor woman who haggles over the 
price of her comida, or dinner. This bit 
of meat, with the vegetables, is taken 
home and made up into delicious soup 
over a little brazier of charcoal in the 
open court of the big house in which she 
has a room or two for her family. Many 
of the smallest children go naked, and 
one garment apiece serves for the older 
children and often for the grown-up 
mother and daughter. The father, when 
he can.get work, earns thirty cents a day 
as farmhand, or fifty cents if he is a 
“boss”’ or drayman. 

In the country districts the people live 
in one room shacks, built with a few 
poles covered on the sides with the bark 
from the royal palm tree, and the roof 
thatched with bunches of grass tied to- 
gether with strings of palm bark. There 
are often no chair, table, stove, beds 
within, but a hammcck swung from the 
roof. This shack contains one, some- 
times two, or even three, families, and 
the floor at night is covered with sleeping 
men, women and children lying flat, with- 
out pillow or covering. 

In some of the towns where the great- 
est poverty exists Spaniards live who are 
worth all the way. from $100,000 to $1,000,- 
000, but they are not touched by this con- 
dition of the poor, nor are efforts made 
to alleviate distress. Beggary is common 
and in some of the stores little baskets of 
coppers on the shelf hold the amount 
which the merchant intends to dispense 
that day. Allsorts of bodily deformities 
and diseases are displayed by these beg- 
gars, such as blindness, twisted feet, 
dropsy, syphilitic sores covering the back, 
bruised legs, paralysis, women carried in 
carts or hobbling along on their haunches, 
or men seated by the wayside holding up 
a maimed limb-and begging for a pit- 
tance. 

The need of the island is a general hos- 
pital equipped with modern appliances. 
Here is a chance for some benevolently 
disposed individual to build an institution 
that would do a vast amount of good. A 
hospital cou'd be built and equipped at 
comparatively small expense. Miss Dr. 
Atkins, connected with the Presbyterian 
Mission of San Juan, has twenty-five to 
forty calls a day from patients who need 
hospital treatment, many of whose lives 
are lost because of the lack of it. 

The education of the people is receiving 
the careful consideration of the authori- 
ties. Dr. Brumbaugh, the commissioner 
of education, is working night and day on 
this pressing problem. At present 40,000 
children are in the public schools, but 
800,000 remain as yet unprovided for. 
There are 800 teachers, about ninety of 
whom are from the United States. Both 
Spanish and English are taught and the 
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children are quick and eager to lear, 
There is no high, normal, industrial schoo] 
or college in the island, though Fajardo has 
raised $20,000 for a normal school. Six- 
teen school inspectors are in the saddle 
visiting the different sections of the 
island, and their services are much needed 
to keep the native teachers to their tasks, 
which, sometimes, they are disposed to 
shirk. 

Religion is not allowed a place on the 
curriculum, for it was found that scholars 
were kept an hour after school to learn 
the Roman Catholic catechism. The 
commissioner put a stop to this. There 
is a wide-spread desire to learn English, 
and at Lares the clerks in the stores 
meet Professor Scott in the night school 
that he has opened to study the language, 

The Presbyterian Mission under the 
wise generalship of Rev. Dr. John M. 
Green, the Methodist Mission led by Rev. 
Dr. Drees, the Baptist and Episcopal 
Missions conducted, respectively, by Rev. 
Drs. McCormick and Van Buren, are 
doing excellent service in educational 
and evangelistic lines. Their Sunday and 
week day services are crowded with curi- 
ous and interested listeners. 

The Congregationalists, through the 
American Missionary Association, have 
two excellent schools at Santurce and 
Lares, and are doing as thorough work in 
education as is done by any schools on the 
island. There is a distinct and emphatic 
call for a large, central boarding school 
of the higher grade, with normal and in- 
dustrial departments, and the Congrega- 
tionalists, with their record of college 
and university building in the United 
States, seem to be the denomination to 
lead in this new field. They are also con- 
ducting evangelistic work under Rev. Dr. 
Edwards in Fajardo and Humacao, cities 
in the eastern part of the island. 

The outlook for industrial, educational 
and religious quickening is encouraging. 
During the past two years great advances 
have been-made. The people, in spite of 
the present disturbances, are expectant 
of changes for the better. The hope of 
that fair land is inthechildren. By their 
ready assimilation of American ideas 
they constitute the ground work of a new 
civil and moral order. That such regen- 
eration is to come is the confident ex- 
pectation of those who know Porto Rico 
best. 





The late Rev. Urijah R. Thomas, bachelor 
though he was, had a remarkable attraction 
for children. A friend of his sends us the fol- 
lowing story, which illustrates this trait in his 
character and at the same time points a moral 
at the expense of some English ministers. 
Mr. Thomas had been spending a few days in 
a Devonshire town, and, when the time came 
for him to leave, his guest’s little boy was in- 
consolable at the separation. “Never mind, 
Willie,” said the lad’s mother, “‘ perhaps some 
day we shall be going to Bristol and then I 
will take you to hear Mr. Thomas preach.” 
Instead of soothing him, this promise only in- 
creased the little fellow’s grief. He burst 
into tears and sobbed out: ‘O, mother, is Mr. 
Thomas a preacher? I thought—he was—a 
man!” 
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A famous Englishman was asked a few 


years ago as to his opinion upon the im-° 


provement or deterioration of morals 
during his lifetime. His half cynical re- 
ply was that he had certainly noticed a 
change, since in his youth every young 
man, however busy he might be, pretended 
to be idle; whereas now, every young 
man, however idle he might be, wished to 
be thought busy. It was a pregnant sug- 
gestion of a certain increase in the sense 
of responsibility which has characterized 
individuals, institutions and society in 
general during the last hundred years. 
For example, there probably never was a 
time when so large a proportion of well- 
to-do people felt that they must somehow 
justify their possession of a competence 
by a generous use of it as today. The 
vast and increasing sums given each year 
by private persons to public objects are 
significant of something more than the 
growth of a fashion or habit of benevo- 
lence. They stand for an increasing 
sense of the problem which large private 
possessions have created. They signify a 
growing realization of a stewardship, 
which unless wisely administered shall 
certainly be taken away. 

The Christian Church has not escaped 
her share of this new burden of responsi- 
bility. She has rather welcomed it. Bit- 
ter as the assaults upon her right to be 
have been from without, the keenest and 
most trenchant criticism of her short- 
comings and failures has always come 
from within, And it has had its effect. 
The church has grown increasingly busy 
during this last century—sometimes per- 
haps too busy, as though more concerned 
to justify her existence to the world by 
an appearance of activity, than to fulfill 
the mission of her Lord in holding forth 
the Word of Life to men. Catholic and 
Protestant alike have felt a new sense of 
accountability as the century has ad- 
vanced. It has been an accountability, 
not merely for the salvation of men’s 
souls in another life, but for the salva- 
tion of their whole lives here. 

In illustration of this one might con- 
trast the recent encyclicals of Leo XIII., 
dealing with the labor problem and with 
war, with two famous utterances of his 
predecessor, the Syllabus, condemning 
modern progress, and the Pastor Aeternus, 
promulgating the doctrine of infallibility. 
Or, if space permitted, it might be profit- 
able to contrast a typical year in the life 
of Lord Augustus Hervey, Earl of Bris- 
tol, and Bishop of Derry during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, with a 
similar year in the life of a devoted and 
overworked modern English prelate, like 
the late Bishop Thorold of Winchester. 
The former would in all probability be a 
story of leisurely travel in Italy, the col- 
lection of such paintings and statues as 
might serve to adorn the splendid villa at 
Ickworth, the maintenance of an easy 
and clever correspondence with some of 
the celebrities of the day and, it should 
be added, the practice of an honest and 
hearty benevolence toward the poor 
wherever the bishop might be. But the 
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V. On the Church’s Sense of Responsibility 


By Rev. EpwARD MoRTIMER CHAPMAN 


significant fact to an observer of his life 
may well have been the exceeding light- 
ness with which his bishopric rested upon 
his broad shoulders. The contrast be- 
tween his apparent sense of responsibil- 
ity and that which at once burdened and 
animated such a man as Bishop Thorold 
in the midst of almost continual visita- 
tions and an overwhelming correspond- 
ence, duties in Parliament and the care 
of all the churches in the great dioceses 
which he successively served, illustrates 
the new demand for work which the cen- 
tury has made upon the bishops and 
priests of a state church. The Bishop 
Hervey of history and the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, who ambles fatuously through 
the pages of ‘The Newcomes, are not so 
easily found today. 

The church’s sense of responsibility de- 
mands that her ministers be at work, 
and some of them in their haste to meet 
the demand find scant time to inquire 
whether their work is directed to profit- 
able ends or not; for it has come to be a 
serious question with many churches and 
ministers whether the multiplication of 
well-meant and cunningly devised ma- 
chineries does not bid fair to crowd out 
all opportunity for serious study, medita- 
tion and prayer. 

To enumerate the different channels 
into which an awakened sense of respon- 
sibility has directed the activities of the 
Christian Church during the past century 
would be beyond the scope of this brief 
article. Yet three must be specified: 

1. There has been a great awakening to 
the need of evangelizing the world. A 
hundred years ago the church rested 
quite comfortably in face of the need of 
heathendom. And even when she awoke 
to the challenge which the world’s unbe- 
lief and degradation put to her, it was as 
often with the thought of her duty to 
bear witness against the heathen, as of 
her privilegein saving them. Dr. Clarke, 
in his admirable little book on Christian 
missions, has graphically described this 
development of the church’s motive in 
missionary work. The church sends out 
her missionaries today into all quarters 
of the globe, not merely that she may 
clear her own skirts of responsibility 
when in some day of judgment the un- 
evangelized ask why the gospel was never 
preached to them; not merely because 
she is appalled by the numbers who are 
mathematically calculated to be passing 
each hour to their final account ; but be- 
cause she is impelled by the doctrine of 
noblesse oblige, which lies at the core of 
the gospel. ‘‘Freely ye have received,” 
the Spirit has been saying to the church 
with ever increasing emphasis during the 
last hundred years. And the logical con- 
clusion, “freely we must give,” is im- 
pelling more sincere and earnest hearts 
to a generous spending of substance and 
vital energy than ever before. 

2. There has also been developed, espe- 
cially during the last half-century, a new 
sense of responsibility for a better reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God. The 
church has come to see that the preach- 


ing of the gospel by word of mouth is not 
her only function, although it may be her 
primary function. She has definite re- 
sponsibility for the organization of hu- 
man life in accordance with the Christian 
ideal. The Maurice-Kingsley movement 
in England was an earnest of this awak- 
ening to responsibility. So were the at- 
tempts of von Ketteler and Huber in 
Germany, of Harmel and Comte de Mun 
in France, to introduce a genuinely Chris- 
tian co-operation among the handworkers. 
The social settlements of the last two 
decades are really a sign of recognition 
on the part of those who have been intro- 
duced to Christ by the church of the re- 
sponsibilities which the gospel lays upon 
his disciples. This is in no sense to deny 
the existence of coldness, indifference 
and prejudice within the church herself. 
These things are there, but they do not 
dominate the church’s conscience, nor do 
they succeed in self-centering her activi- 
ties as they once did. 

8. The church is being aroused to a new 
sense of responsibility for the utterance 
of the truth. She spoke once to the 
world as though the circle of revelation 
were forever closed, and as though a cer- 
tain definite deposit of truth had been 
intrusted to her—a deposit which time 
could never diminish, but which, quite as 
truly, time could never increase. This 
made her timid and suspicious in face of 
such results as a use of scientific method 
has brought to men. She has had to learn 
that revelation did not cease with the 
ascension of our Lord, or with the age 
of the apostles. One of Christ’s great 
offices was the introduction of the Spirit 
of all truth into the world. After nine- 
teen Christian centuries we may yet be 
only upon the threshold of this dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. All truth is his—-the 
truth of the multiplication tabie and of the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
as really as the truth of regeneration and 
sanctification. He cannot deny himself, 
No truth will ever be discovered that will 
not fit into its place in the revelation 
which he is making to men; though it 
may very well necessitate some rearrange- 
ment of man’s theory or scheme of that 
revelation. This is a great and whole- 
some doctrine which the church is ex- 
pected to utter to men for their comfort. 
She has been slow to recognize her re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Until she 
does, men will question her divine voca- 


‘tion; for they feel instinctively that if 


she be divinely called she is called to pro- 
gress, since progress is the law of life. 
The achievements of physical science on 
the one hand, and of Biblical research 
upon the other, are at last rousing the 
church to the fact of her accountability 
not merely for thé rehearsal of the reve- 
lation made to the first century, but 
for the recognition of the revelation 
made to the nineteenth, and its interpre- 
tation to men in terms of the Spirit; 
since only when interpreted in terms of 
the Spirit can it find its true adaptation 
to life. 

It is this new sense of responsibility 
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for the evangelization of the world, for 
the realization of the kingdom of God 
as inclusive of. all honest life, and for the 
fearless and joyous proclamation of all 
truth, that is revealing to the modern 
church her true place and office. 

The Christian Church, to quote the re- 
cent words of the author of JesusChrist 
and the Social Question, ‘‘is not a place 
where correctness of opinion is guarded 
and maintained ; not a cold-storage ware- 
house for uncorrupted truth ; not merely 
a place for religious utterance or of reli- 
gious symbolism, or a gymnasium of rit- 
ual for the calisthenics of the soul. It 
is, to use the language of our modern life, 
a ‘power-house,’ where there is generated 
a supply of spiritual energy sufficient to 
move the world with wisdom, courage 
and peace.” 


An Hour’s Chat With Dr, 
I Lilli 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I caught him on the wing one after- 
noon last week at the Parker House, 
Boston. Hehad just come from a lecture 
appointment in Fitchburg, and was on 
his way to meet .a similar engagement in 
Providence. He did not know he was 
talking for publication, but he will not 
mind my detaching certain bits of our 
pleasant conversation and sharing them 
with readers of The Congregationalist, for 
Dr. Hillis, though he wears no. exclusive 
denominational badge, and never will, isa 
good Congregationalist, was bred in an 
American Board missionary atmosphere 
and is interested in all that pertains to 
the denomination’s progress and useful- 
ness. He inquired particularly regard- 
ing the recent sale of The Congregation- 
alist, expressed his sympathy with the 
breadth of its plans for the future and 
believed that religious journalism, rightly 
conducted, is a mighty power in the world. 

I was curious to know how the inces- 
sant strain under which Dr. Hillis has 
been since last September had affected 
his health. I knew that his first assist- 
ant at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Horace Porter, had been for many months 
incapacitated by prolonged illness,. and 
that Dr. Hillis’s other pastoral helper 
had been sought for other fields. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was his reply, ‘‘I have been doing double 
work, and I really never knew before this 
year what work was. Take the single 
matter of funerals; since last September 
I have averaged three a week. Some of 
them, for want of a better time, have to 
be conducted in the evening. Plymouth 
Church, with its three branches, probably 
comprises from seven to eight thousand 
families, and the demands for pastoral 
attention are therefore countless.” 

**But are you able to do any visiting?” 
“Hardly any of the conventional sort. 
In case of sickness I take a carriage and 
drive rapidly to the place of need, but if 
you really want to know what effect hard 
work has upon my bodily health feel of 
that,” and the Doctor displayed a muscle 
as hard as that of an athlete. ‘It has 
long been my habit,” he went on to say, 
“to exercise daily from one to two hours 
in the open air. Usually I ride my horse 
or my wheel.” The Doctor’s good color 
and clear eye do not belie his assertion of 
excellent physical vigor, and led me on to 
inquire about his literary habits. 





“T go to my study at half-past eight in 
the morning, and a placard on the door 
tells outsiders that I am busy. From 
that hour until one I am occupied with 
reading, study, sermon preparation and 
correspondence. Two hundred letters a 
week from all over the world demand 
no little attention. This correspondence 
relates to,a vast variety of matters, and 
brings to;: view the inner life of total 
strangers.” 

The amount of productive work which 
is to be credited to Dr. Hillis every week 
is something exceptional. Mr. Beecher 
did not publish any books until after he 
was fifty years of age. But Dr. Hillis at 
forty-two has given to the world half a 
dozen volumes like A Man’s Value to So- 
ciety, The Investment of Influence, and 
Books as Life Teachers. Morever, he 
never exchanges and every Monday morn- 
ing for the last six years he has practi- 
cally burned his homiletical bridges be- 
hind him by giving to the press a sermon 
of the preceding day. When he was 
preaching at Central Music Hall at Chi- 
cago, his sermons appeared weekly in the 
Chicago Times-Herald. Now the Brooklyn 
Eagle every Monday afternoon publishes 
either the morning or the evening dis- 
course of the previous day and the circu- 
lation of this special number is con- 
stantly increasing. Orders for it arrive 
steadily from all over the land. Dr. 
Hillis modestly disclaimed any special 
share in having thus served the Brooklyn 
Eagle. ‘‘The simple fact is,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘that ministers the country over 
are glad to have one sermon as a model 
and a warning, so to speak, and they 
don’t mind if it is a poor one.” 

Our conversation turned to current re- 
ligious conditions, and Dr. Hillis’s face 
lighted up with hope and enthusiasm. 
He is strong in the conviction that in the 
course of five years the country will be 
moved religiously, as it has not been for 
decades. He believes that there is vastly 
more promise of a harvest today than 
two years ago. He sees business men 
coming into the church now who have 
hitherto been unresponsive to appeals. 
He has noted with joy the success of the 
Simultaneous Missions in England, and 
believes that it prophesies a similar 
awakening in this country a little later. 
““We are always at least five years be- 
hind England in theology and heresy 
trials and in other matters pertaining to 
religion, so it is to be expected that the 
spiritual awakening will come to this 
country a little later.’ That Dr. Hillis 
keeps apprised of the large Christian con- 
cerns of the day was shown by the re- 
sponse to an allusion to Dr. Ament. 
‘Ah, how I should like to have replied 


- to Mark Twain,” said he, with kindling 


eye. 

But as it was time to wend his way to 
the Terminal Station the exposition of 
his views on international matters was 
abbreviated. Not so the effect of his per- 
sonality on the interviewer. For every 
fresh glimpse of Dr. Hillis deepens the 
impression that in him not only has 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, a leader 
capable of filling all its seats morning 
and evening, but that the Christian fra- 
ternity at large, and the outside world as 
well, possesses a sincere, straightforward, 
courageous and tremendously influential 
minister of Christ. 


13: April 1903 


The Editor’s Sanctum 


21. Is it Congregational usage for a licen. 
tiate who has not been ordained to off. 
ciate at a marriage ceremony ? 


It is not according to the law, at least 
in most states, and therefore, of course, 
is not Congregational usage. A few years 
ago a preacher in Massachusetts who had 
not been ordained, but was aéting as pas. 
tor of a Congregational church, officiated 
at a marriage ceremony, and in conse. 
quence had to pay a fine of $50. 


22. Please give in The Congregationalist q 
sketch of the life of Marcus Whitman, 


Such a sketch was printed in the issue 
of Nov. 18, 1897. We are often asked to 
write on subjects which have already oc. 
cupied considerable space in our columns 
within two or three years. 


28. In case a pastor is installed by council 
on a stipulated salary, and later, be- 
cause of depreciation of property in the 
place, or because of the disaffection of 
a part of the members, it is found ver: 
difficult or impossible to secure the full 
amount pledged, what can be done if 
that pastor insists on remaining and 
collecting full pay ? * 

This is one of several similar questions 
sent to me, some of them too personal to 
be printed here. It has been answered 
substantially already in the Sanctum, 
See The Congregationalist, March 16, page 
411. In Massachusetts, and I think in 
some other states, the installed pastor, 
where no time limit is named in the con- 
tract of settlement, can continue to col- 
lect the salary stipulated in the contract 
so long as he continues to perform his du- 
ties and the church property lasts, if I in- 
terpret the law correctly. Most pastors, 
I believe, desire to do what they believe 
to be best for the churches they serve. 
Try to see both sides of the case. Take 
frank, kindly counsel with the pastor. 
Speak well and not ill of him to others. 
Where both parties cannot agree together 
as to what is best for the church, they 
may come to an agreement to seek ad- 
vice from some wise persons outside of 
the church. It is not always the fault of 
the pastor that some of his people are 
disaffected. When sacrifices are required 
the pastor ought not to be expected to 
bear more than his share. 


24. The general tone and substance of your 
editorial Manifest Destiny I like very 
much. To one paragraph only would 
I take exception. Would you say it 
may be right for a better nation to 
‘supplant a corrupt civilization’’ in 
another nation by force and violence 
and bloodshed, which must make it 
more corrupt (1); or only by moral and 
spiritual agencies (2)? 

Here are at least two questions so stated 
as apparently to attempt an argument 
against enforcing peace and order in the 
world. Briefly, I would answer: (1) No. 
The force used when force is necessary 
should be only that which will make cor- 
rupt civilization less corrupt. (2) I do 
not say that it is right to supplant cor- 
rupt civilization only by moral and spirit- 
ual agencies. These are not sufficient of 
themselves to maintain good government, 
even in the highest degree of civilization 
which actually exists. The city in which 
this correspondent lives has, I am told, 
an efficient police force. It would not 
be efficient and the city would not be 
safe td live in if the police were limited 
to the use of moral and spiritual agen- 
cies. A. E. DUNNING. 
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"Five Bisien: Cheacas,: Thaw Pistia and Tha “Wark 


The problem of the down-town church 
_like the weather in New England— 


never stays. long settled. A few years- 


ago the owners of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church on Tremont Street, Boston, by 
the Common, refused a large offer for the 
property. Some weeks ago a syndicate 
offered a round million and a half for it. 
When the proprietors met to consider it 
another offer of $25,000 more was pre- 
sented. The vote was “no.” But the 
result was postponement, not permanent 
settlement. Not long after this there 
was a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Second Church in Boston (Unifarian)—a 
Copley Square church which not many 
years ago moved there from the old site 
on Hanover Street. The vote was against 
the expediency of selling at present, but 
was not a definité “‘no.”  ~ 

Near the Common and along Tremont 
Street are five churches, 


A Study of Down-town City Conditions 


his church was never more harmonious 
or united in its work than now. “ Last 
year we had the largest Sunday school 
and the largest prayer meeting attend- 
ance of any Congregational church in old 
Boston,” he said. ‘‘ But there are too 
many churches in this non-residential 
section. What is to be done I do not 
know. It is manifestly a poor use of 
church material. Each congregation has 
strong reasons for staying. I do not 
think the problem is generally under- 
stood. I know of no institutional church 
in the United States that is self-sup- 
porting.” 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., of Tre- 
mont Temple has no use for “a church 
with a ‘woodyard”—an institutional 
church. He dislikes the name. ‘The 
spiritual life ought to be uppermost,’ he 
said. ‘*This church was never so pros- 


the church charitable societies meet at 
Park Street: 

Nearly all the great missionary move- 
ments of the last century were born in 
Park Street Church. King’s Chapel is 
the cradle of aristocratic history. Tre- 
mont Temple was practically started in a 
theater, which had failed on account of a 
great religious revival and was sold to be- 
come achurch. Bromfield Street is near 
the center of Methodism, and St. Paul’s 
is at once aristocratic and open-hearted. 
The last two have no particular historic 
memories. 

All of these churches advertise their 
services in the daily papers. Not one 
could get more than a handful of attend- 
ants from within a half-mile of the church 
site, or if the Sunday trains or ears were 
stopped. The percentage of strangers, or 
sight-seers, is a feature at King’s Chapel 

and Tremont Temple and, 





Old in years, great in pres- 
ent or former influence and 


to a less extent, at Park 


Churches 





rich in recollection, they are 
landmarks. Five denomina- 
tions are represented: the 
Bromfield Street, Methodist 
Episcopal; St. Paul’s, Epis- 
copal; Tremont Temple, 
Baptist ; Park Street, Con- 
gregational; and King’s 
Chapel, Unitarian. 

What are these churches 
doing? Why do they re- 
main? Is the work they ac- 
complish commensurate 
with the trouble and ex- 
pense caused by their down- 
town location? Could not 
the same work be done by 
missions, allowing regular 


“ iy 


Families ...... 


Usual Attendance, A.M. ........ 


Church Members or)? 
Communicants s************ 


Men in Congregation............ 
People, Young or Old ..........++ 
Benevolence or Missionary, etc. 


Church Seating Capacity........ 
Land Owned in Feet............ 


Assessors’ Valuation............. 








attendants to go to the 
churches many of them must 
pass every Sunday ? 

Rev. John Galbraith of 
Bromfield Street is very de- 





*Two Sunday Schools. 


just been made. 





Comparative Table of Five Down-town Boston Street and St. Paul’s. The 
limits of the parish in each 
King’s 7) t Bromfield : J F 
Feature Chaper ‘Temple Park St. “T°RVCld si.Paul's | cage include the thirty-five 
200 2,200 400 ue ws towns or cities lying with- 
PM scesneed ni 3,000 400 in a radius of twelve miles 
2,198 376 907 450 of the State House, Most 
Nearly More Less Less than One-third of the supporters of King 8 
Poi _ Men Bw uate Chapel (like the Wolcotts, 
‘ew an ddle- dle- P 
Young Young Both aged aged Professor Sedgwick of the 
$10,000 87,287 += 85,016 Ss 322 $9,821 Massachusetts Institute of 
Sunday School Members........ 50 1,370* 276 378* 115 Mi 
7 a. sek ae ees 1,000 Technology, the Coolidges, 
9,000 13,000 8,000 5,840 17,250 the Clarkes, the Lymans 
$690,000 $844,000 $540,000 $234,000 $1,027,500 : 
visas ’ eieadh poomacs ah and others) live along the 
Rents _—‘ Rents 86,500 line of Beacon Street or 
None $300,000t $55,000 None None 2 ’ 
$19,950 $11,723 $4,360 $18,143 the Back Bay. St. Paul’s . 
$9,735 96.000 $2,535 $16,780+ includes many families of 
Owned Free Rented Free Rented the Back Bay or adjacent 
Free Free Rented Free Free t it 
118 40 A Gain 30 erritory. 
83 4795 13 The Sunday schools are 
small, with few children. 
+ The new building, with its many halls and offices, explains this large amount. Tremont Temple and Brom- 
Includes also bey choir, organist, pastor’s and sexton’s salary as well as expense of igai 
necbing church open daily trom 8 aM. to 5 P.M. d 7 field Street ‘ have mission 
§ A deduction of 479 names of those not actively connected with or attending has | Schools, which swell the 
average. 





cided in his attitude. ‘Ido 

not think two people in the church would 
vote to sell. People who think that a 
few thousand dollars would tempt Brom- 
field Street to leave our chance right here 
don’t know us. We are doing so much 
work now that here is the place where 
more could be done. If achurch is able 
to maintain itself in its position it ought 
todo so. If unable, then the problem of 
its need in a given locality must be con- 
sidered. Weare reaching 120,000 people 
a year by our noon meetings. I have fol- 
lowed up over 250 conversions from these 
services within a year.” 

Rev. John S. Lindsay, D. D., rector of 
St. Paul’s said: ‘“‘ We are no larger than 
ten years ago, but are, I think, more vig- 
orous, A large amount has been offered 
for the property and refused. We pro- 
pose to make the best of our position 
along the old lines. I have had no expe- 
rience with the institutional church. 
When it is necessary to maintain a down- 
town church, it should be endowed, or 
the people who believe its maintenance 
is necessary should contribute wherever 
they may live.” 

Dr. Withrow of Park Street believes 


perous. We help the poor, but not in a 
way to blunt their independence. Tem- 
ple business matters are managed by a 
committee of thirty business men, and 
things are not allowed to run behind. 
Two-thirds of the attendance of the down- 
town churches must come from beyond 
Dover Street.” 

Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s 
Chapel said: ‘‘ King’s Chapel offers no 
specialties—no clubs—only religion, pure 
and simple, a carefully arranged after- 
noon service on Sunday, with oratorio 
music—not a Sunday concert in any sense 
—and a noon meeting on Wednesday. 
No one would sell the chapel. It has a 
strong historic hold, and there is a devout 
and religious atmosphere clinging to the 
place. Our Wednesday noon meetings 
are undenominational, and speakers are 
not selected on account of their religion.” 

Here there are five churches, different 
in denomination, nearly identical in lo- 
cality. Each is working independently 
of theother. Sometimes on Sunday even- 
ings Tremont Temple overflows, and the 
Park Street meeting isthe gainer. King’s 
Chapel affords no vestry or parlors, and 


On a pleasant winter Sun- 
day morning I found less than 200 people 
at King’s Chapel, 400 at Park Street, 
about the same at St. Paul's and sixty 
at Bromfield Street. There were 2,200 
at Tremont Temple. Even at eleven 
o’clock, a half-hour after the service had 
begun, I stood at the Temple entrance 
and in five minutes counted twenty-five 
people going in. 

The principal supporters of all these 
churches—except perhaps Tremont Tem- 
ple—are middle-aged people and the sup- 
port comes in small contributions from a 
great many, although a few who are able 
give liberally. It would be unfair to 
mention the large debt of Tremont Tem- 
ple without calling attention to the value 
and nature of its new building, for which 
the debt was incurred. The building 
“ran” itself this-year, but did not pay 
anything into the church fund. The Park 
Street debt is due to alterations in the 
basement, from which a considerable rent 
is derived, and repairs. 

Sentiment, wealth and historical recol- 
lection will keep King’s Chapel open for 
years to come, if not always. The many 
organizations of Trement Temple reach 
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out like the fingers of a great hand to 
help, encourage and befriend. Tremont 
Temple is—Dr. Lorimer, plus the earnest 
personal work of many helpers. Park 
Street—memorable old corner that it is— 
will not readily go into the hands of the 
land speculator. At present itis working 
along evangelistic lines with a warmth of 
welcome to all that makes it homelike. 
The newspapers said it was ‘“‘ women and 
sentiment” that kept St Paul’s from the 
syndicate. At any rate, the clergy, in- 
cluding the bishop, approved of its re- 
moval. Bromfield Street has a small at- 
tendance, but its strength is in its evan- 
gelistic week day work, its location as a 
denominational center, and the desire to 
keep a strong Methodist hold on the 
down-town section. The noon meetings 
there are made to support themselves. 
Large permanent funds, rents of stores, 
offices, halls or auditorium make it possi- 
ble.to keep these churches in an expen- 
ive location. Rev. D. W. Waldron, city 
missionary, learned a few years ago by an 
investigation that if all the Protestants 
able to attend church (by a liberal esti- 
mate) should be present at one service, 
the Protestant churches (not Jewish or 
Roman Catholic) in Boston would still 
have 21,625 empty seats. He says: “I 
doubt if a similar proportion of church 
accommodation to the needs of the com- 
munity can be shown in any other city in 
the world. Seventy-five to ninety per 
cent. of the congregations of the down- 
town churches are not from the vicin- 


’ age. Many are from out of town.” 


Evidently, that part of these congrega- 
tions which comes from Boston could be 
easily accommodated in other churches, 
probably near their homes, 

In old Boston north of Dover and 
Berkeley Streets—leaving out the Back 
Bay, but including Brimmer Street— 
there are 84,097 people by the last census, 
a net gain of 287 over five years ago. No 
Protestant family remains in this district 
from choice—except on a few streets on 
or near Beacon Hill. A few stay by force 
of circumstances. The boarding house 
element is tremendous, but is no founda- 
tion for the support of a church. Even 
mission work in these regions is discour- 
aging. At least one mission at the West 
End is finding its people driven out by an 
influx of Hebrews. In a school district 
north of Cambridge Street, of 2,700 chil- 
dren 2,650 were known not to be Protes- 
tant. Of 450 members of the mission 
church of St. John the Evangelist only 
100 live in the district now. 

There are whole acres of tenements in 
this north section where not a single 
Protestant family could be found—not 
even twenty-five people who could be in- 
duced to attend a Protestant service. 
There are thirty-six Protestant churches 
in the region—twenty-one around the 
West End. The territory is well covered 
by mission workers. 

Probably 4,000 people who patronize 
cars attend these five churches along Tre- 
mont Street once every Sunday, ten 
months in the year. They spend on an 
average an hour and a half each Sunday 
—two days and fifteen hours a year—on 
the way. With five-cent fares (many pay 
more) they increase the wealth of the 
railroads $16,800. This allows nothing 


for week day services or special occasions. 
The assessors’ value of the property of 


these churches is $3,335,500. Judging by 
recent offers for a part it is worth a third 
more. With buildings worth in all 
$1,500,000, erected on the land, the city 
would receive a tax revenue of about 
$80,000, which it does not get now. Five 
churches would have a magnificent en- 
dowment of $4,500,000. 

Church work should not move—like the 
electric current—along the path of least 
resistance. Power is not developed in 
that way. Sentiment and tradition are 
to be respected. Yet expenses are to be 
counted. The plain duty of Christian liv- 
ing—whether for individuals or churches 
—is to administer the means at command 
so that it shall do the most good to the 
greatest number. It would be a sorry 
day when any section of Boston should 
be scantily supplied with churches. Their 
presence means much. The only ques- 
tion to be considered is whether the 
down town churches are doing for the 
same or less cost as large a work as might 
be accomplished by the expenditure of 
the same amount of money in a different 
field. F. W. D. 


The Problems of South Africa 


(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 
for May 5-11.) 

Native tribes of South Africa—Moffat and Livingstone—The 
Afrikander and the Englishman—Mt. Holyoke’s daugh- 
ters in Africa—The Zulu Mission—How affected by the 
war. 

South Africa has peculiar advantages over 
other parts of the Dark Continent as a mis- 
sionary field. Its healthful climate, its rail- 
roads and commercial development, its ad- 
vancing civilization and occupation by Euro- 
pean Christians are helpful conditions, but 
just now it is grappling with difficult prob- 
lems. The political situation has recently 
turned all eyes upon the Transvaal, and the 
war still going on between the Boer settlers 
and the British has made us realize that the 
great problem of South Africa, as of South- 
ern United States, is a race problem. In 
South Africa, however, there is to be taken 
into consideration not only the relation be- 
tween the blacks and whites, but the conflict 
between Dutch and English. 

It is with the native race, of course, that the 
student of missions is most concerned, and 
without going into political discussions he will 
naturally ask what is the condition of the 
Bantus or Kaffirs, as they are generally called. 
None of the white races have treated the 
Kaffirs properly, but the Boers worst of all. 
They regard the Negroes as contemptuously 
as dogs, and have made little attempt to edu- 
cate or evangelize them, and shown little sym- 
pathy toward the missionaries. There was a 
time even when Boer law forbade a white 
man to baptizea black. The English have not 
been without blame in their treatment of the 
Kaffirs, but they have certainly done more to 
foster missions and to rule with justice the 
inferior race. The Kaffirs have suffered 
much at the hands of all European nations, 
who have introduced the drink traffic, and not 
the least pressing problem in South Africa to- 
day is how to prevent this curse. This is a 
subject which certainly ought to be agitated 
in a missionary meeting. 

But the great problem which confronts the 
individual missionary is how to elevate the 
Kaffir out of heathenism and make him a 
respectable, self-respecting Christian man. 
What means shall be used toward this end? 
The Kaffir is intensely superstitious—a be- 
liever in witchcraft and spirits and charms. 
Medical missions and industrial agencies, such 
as Lovedale, most appeal to his materialistic 
nature. Polygamy is a social evil to be grap- 
pled with and presents puzzling situations to 
the evangelist. ‘The gospel and the mission 
schools,” says Mr. James Bryce in his book, 
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Impressions of South Africa, “are at present 
the most truly civilizing influences which 
work upon the natives, and upon these in. 
fluences, more than any other agency, does 
the progress of the colored race depend.” 

A noble example of what Christianity can 
do for the African is Khama, the most impor- 
tant chief now left south of the Zambezi. 
Around his capital at Phalapye he has built 
up a beautiful Christian community, having 
churches and schools and moral homes. He 
has steadily fought the liquor traffic, made 
pure marriage laws and forbidden many 
pagan customs. Some one has well called him 
the Alfred of Africa. It would be worth while 
for American Christians to become familiar 
with the life of this African disciple of Christ. 

Among the missionary agencies in South 
Africa are the Moravians, first to begin oper- 
ations, the London Missionary Society, whose 
great heroes were Robert Moffat and David 
Livingstone, the Wesleyans, Scotch Presby- 
terians and Anglicans. Probably the best 
known pastor in South Africa is Rev. Andrew 
Murray of Wellington, evangelist and author, 
It was through his influence and with the as- 
sistance of two Mt. Holyoke graduates, Misses 
Ferguson and Bliss, that the Huguenot Col- 
lege was founded. This is an educational in- 
stitution for the daughters of the Dutch, 
French, English and Scotch settlers, but it 
has had its share in the evangelization of Af- 
rica by sending out more than 500 Christian 
teachers and fifty missionaries in the last ten 
years. 

Our own American Board was the first to 
earry Christianity to the Zulus, one of the 
many Kaffir tribes. And the reputation which 
the Zulu has for superior intelligence and 
character is undoubtedly due to the influence 
of sixty-five years of missionary effort at 
Natal. A good share of the meeting may be 
devoted to renewing the interesting history of 
this most important of the Board’s African 
missions, to stories of natiye converts, to in- 
formation about its ten stations, its twenty- 
two churches, its theological seminary at Ad- 
ams and its two fine boarding schools for girls. 
The entire Bible was published in the Zulu 
language in 1883. Natal may now be consid- 
ered as civilized, and to some extent Chris- 
tianized, although there are still thousands of 
pagan Zulus. Wherever the gospel has been 
preached little Christian communities have 
been formed, kraals have been replaced by 
houses with furniture and gardens, the peo- 
ple wear European clothing and the ingenious 
native falls quickly into the line of civiliza- 
tion. As farmers they cultivate corn and 
sugar and raise cattle. 

Outgrowths of the work among the Zulus 
are the East Central African Mission in Gaza- 
land and the work of Rev. Mr. Goodenough 
among the native miners at Johannesburg, 
which has been self-supporting from the start. 
Natal is a British colony, but the missions 
have been little affected by the war. Troops 
have been landed and marched through Natal, 
making general confusion, but political oper- 
ations have not interfered with the work 
except at Johannesburg in the Transvaal. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Sketch of the Zulu Mission and Historical Sketch 
of Missions of the A. B.C. F. M. in Africa, published 
by the American Board. 

Life and Light for February and March, 1898. 

God’s Kingdom in Africa, The Congregationalist, 
April 19, 1900. 

Plain Facts About the War in South Africa, The 
Congregationalist, May 24, 1900. 

Congregational Missionary Activities in South 
Africa, The Congregationalist, Jan. 25, 1900. 

The Redemption of Africa, by F. P. Noble. 

Impressions of South Africa, by James Bryce. 

Forty Years Among the Zulus, by Josiah Tyler. 

Africa Waiting, by D. M. Thornton, published by 
the Student Volunteer Movement, New York city 
(paper covers). . 

Khama, the Christian African Chief, Missionary 
Review, February, 1901. 

Missionary Travel and Researches in South Af- 
rica, by Livingstone. 

South Africa and Its Mission Fields, by J. E. 
Carlyle. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Flicker 


O the flicker ! he is here! 

April’s hardy pioneer! 

Soul of young hilarity! 

He’s the bird, the bird for me! 
With his lispings infantile ; 

Many a quirk and roguish wile; 
Whims of wooing in his pate, 
Toying, coying, with his mate ; 
And his chucklings, loud and long, 
Richer than the richest song. 


Through the sober trees he flies, 
Proper birds to scandalize. 

See him in his shambling flight 
On the serious oak to light ; 

Pass the laugh and_pass the jest: 
“‘ Let’s be jolly, laughter’s cheap! 
O, the joke’s too good to keep! 
Tell it, tell it to the rest!” 


Careless conqueror of care! 

Nature’s motley he doth wear. 

When I hear his hearty call 

To the feast she spreads for all, 

To her revels jovial, 

Forth I hie with right good will, 

To sup with her and sup my fill, 

Join the merry rollicking 

And celebrate the feast of spring. 

O the flicker, he is here, 

Drunk with new wine of the year! 
—Danske Dandridge. 





Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
Pree Ao cy setts, in a feeling eulogy 

of Robert Burns, recently 
delivered to an audience of Scotchmen in 
Boston, said that the whole secret of 
Scottish history, and of New England his- 
tory also, was to be found in that portion 
of the Cotter’s Saturday night where 
Burns pictures the family worshiping its 
Maker. And he added: “No race or na- 
tion will ever be great, or will long main- 
tain greatness, unless it hold fast to the 
faith in a living God, in a beneficent 
Providence and in a personal immortal- 
ity. To man as to nation every gift of 
noblest origin is breathed upon by this 
hope’s perpetual breath. I am not here 
to make an argument. I only affirm a 
fact.” Social customs, habits of home 
life, may change, but the need that reli- 
gion should find expression in family wor- 
ship of some sort will never pass away, 
and it is comforting to find a tongue as 
eloquent and a soul as noble as Senator 
Hoar’s saying so. 


One important factor 
in the rearing of chil- 
dren we have never 
happened to hear discussed in child-study 
meetings—the influence of grandparents. 
And yet the elderly members of the 
family—especially the grandmother—fre- 
quently have a large share in the nursing, 
directing, teaching, spoiling of the little 
ones. Some of them are tempted to take 
too active a part in controlling and pun- 
ishing the boys and girls ; some are con- 
tent to wash their hands of all responsi- 
bility and simply love and indulge the 
youngsters. But we believe that our 
article this week, “What Shall We Do 
With Our Grandchildren,” will reach an 
appreciative audience. Its counsel of 
discretion in volunteering advice and 
assistance to the children’s mother is cer- 


What Do the 
Grandmothers Think 


tainly wise. But we should like to know, 
sub rosa, how the modern methods of 
child-training impress the women whose 
families were reared half a century ago. 
Let us have a ‘“‘council of grandparents” 
and ask them to answer this question : 
Is the modern child, in your opinion, bet- 
ter trained, cared for, instructed, amused 
than the child of fifty years ago? Send 
brief replies addressed to the Home Edi- 
tor of The Congregationalist. 





What Shall We Do With Our 
Grandchildren 


BY A GRANDMOTHER 


Of course the race of ideal grandmoth- 
ers is geologically extinct. The dear old 
ladies in white caps and black silk aprons, 
who satin prim rocking-chairs made soft 
with feather cushions, who made dough- 
nut men and gingerbread horses, and 
whose ministrations were like the balm 
of Gilead to wounded little hearts and 
bodies—alas, they exist only in memory, 
or they have been promoted to the rank 
of great-grandmothers. 

We, their successors, whom the small 
folks call grandmamma, grandma, gram- 
mar, granny or gram, may have some vir- 
tues all our own, but they are not those 
of our predecessors. We do not wear 
caps, nor sit in the chimney-corner. On 
the contrary, we belong to clubs and 
other organizations. We have decided, 
not to say advanced, ideas on many sub- 
jects; the roar of the coming twentieth 
century is in our ears; we write for the 
publications of the day; some of us even 
ride the bicycle. Under these changed 
conditions, what shall we do with our 
grandchildren ? 

My own opinion is, that where fathers 
and mothers exist our duties are chiefly 
negative—our privileges are priceless. 
Among the latter, let us enjoy the chil- 
dren. They will keep us young and bring 
us nearer that kingdom of heaven of 
which they are the subjects. Said one 
grandmother, ‘‘Ihave enjoyed my daugh- 
ter’s babies more than I ever had time to 
enjoy my own.” And another, who held 
a dear little bunch of dimples on her 
knee, said, ‘“‘I never thought that such a 
drop of pure sweetness would ever be in 
my cup again.” Let us take all the com- 
fort of our privileges and the duties will 
be largely a matter of don’t. 

Don’t criticise the training the children 
are receiving, nor be too prodigal of un- 
asked advice. If we were successful in 
bringing up our own families, they can 
surely be trusted to manage the next gen- 
eration. If we made a failure of our 
own, better not try it a second time. In 
either case, the responsibility wisely be- 
longs in the younger hands of the fathers 
and mothers. Give to them loving sym- 
pathy, cordial co-operation and advice— 
when it is asked for—but don’t meddle. 

Don’t show your nerves too plainly 
when the children’s merry play or even 
boisterous noise sets your teeth on edge. 
A healthy, normal child must effervesce 
sometimes or burst, and they have a right 
to their fun. When we crave the quiet 


which is also our right, we can usually 
find it without being a constant wet blan- 
ket on the children’s merriment. 

Let us find time—even though we do 
not stay in the chimney-corner—to lend 
aid and comfort to the little ones. Don’t 
be too busy to mend the broken arm of 
Mary’s doll, or glue the three-legged ani- 
mals in Johnnie’s Noah’s ark. What 
else are grandmothers made for? Take 
an interest in all the nondescript collec- 
tions, which are priceless to the boys and 
girls, though rubbish to you. Enter into 
their pursuits with zest. Learn the bird- 
notes and the wild-flowers with them. 
You will gain more than you will give. 
And do not be too much appalled when 
little six-year-old Mary shows you a stone 
in her chubby palm and asks, ‘“‘ What of 
this is feldspar and what is granite?” 

Don’t let us sadden the small folks with 
our gloomy forebodings or any dreary 
views of life. The world is rose-colored 
to them, and we had better look through 
their spectacles than let them use ours. 
I esteemed it a great compliment when a 
little grandson said, at the close of a 
visit: ‘Mamma, why did grandmamma 
go away? She was always so cheerful.” 





The Good of Play 


BY JANET SANDERSON 


Mental, physical and moral training is 
furnished by plays and games. The 
power of thinking quickly, judging accu- 
rately, acting wisely, controlling and will- 
ing can find a better field for develop- 
ment in the playroom or on the play- 
ground than in any schoolroom exercise. 

Certain games are useful to develop the 
power of attention, such as return ball, 
catch ball, birds fly, bird catcher, days of 
week, genteel lady, railroad game. These 
have a marked value because habits of 
attention are permanent mainsprings of 
education. Certain games train children 
to observe accurately, as hide in sight, 
magical music, identification, observa- 
tion, dictionary, buried words, stealing 
sticks, etc. If habits of accurate obser- 
vation are ever attained, the foundation 
must be laid in childhood. The great 
Swiss educator, Pestalozzi, said: ‘‘ Ob- 
servation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The first object, then, in ed- 
ucation must be to lead a child to ob- 
serve with accuracy; the second, to ex- 
press with correctness the result of his 
observations.”’ What better preparation, 
then, can a child have for his education at 
home than games which train the obser- 
vation ? 

Special games are excellent for physical 
training, and we all know how dependent 
is the mental condition upon the physical 
condition. Such plays are London bridge, 
sail the ship, honey pots, Philander’s 
march, hunt the fox, bull in the ring, 
hawk and chickens, duck on a rock, and 
most games of ball-playing. 

The importance of a proper cultivation 
of the senses has been emphasized by 
Rousseau and cannot be overestimated. 
Knowledge of the material world reaches 
the mind of the child only through these 
doors and windows, the senses. In pro- 
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portion to the distinctness of perceptions 
will be the accuracy of memory and the 
precision of judgment. To the home be- 
longs peculiarly this branch of education, 
since the opportunities are limited in the 
schoolroom, where the exercises pertain 
chiefly to the cultivation of eye and ear. 

Common sight games are such as dis- 
tinguish shape, size, length, width, color 
of objects. Rapid vision, observation, 
shop windows and others are helpful 
games. Sound games distinguish objects 
by sound —location of objects; high, low, 
soft, loud sounds; imitation of sounds by 
voice; distinguishing persons by voice 
and footsteps. When playing these the 
child should be blindfolded. Taste games 
are always entered into with enthusiasm. 
These too should be played blindfolded, 
and the child should distinguish sour, 
sweet, bitter, pungent substances, and 
tell names of substance tasted, his re- 
ward being a favorite morsel if answered 
correctly. The sense of smell is perhaps 
the most delicate and the most elusive to 
be trained. One will be surprised to 
learn how sight aids in determining an 
odor. This game consists in arranging 
bits of cheese, onion, orange, coffee, pep- 
permint, cologne, camphor, etc., and let- 
ting the children tell the names without 
seeing the object. 

Games for training the sense of touch 
are many and interesting. Several ob- 
jects are placed in a bag, such as a lump 
of sugar, salt, piece of wood, stone, balls 
of wood, leather, rubber and worsted, 
pieces of cotton and woolen cloth, silk, 
etc. Let the child take hold of one ob- 
ject and tell what it is before taking it 
from the bag. If he answers correctly 
he may keep it and try again, but if in- 
correctly the object must be returned 
and he must wait histurn. Touch person 
games teach children to distinguish per- 
sons by feeling of clothes, faces and hands. 
Hand training exercises, such as balanc- 
ing, tying knots, braiding rope, doing up 
parcels, cutting and folding paper, cut- 
ting and pasting pictures, all combine 
towards the making of a skillful hand. 

Comparatively little real information 
is acquired in such simple exercises, 
games and plays; the main value is dis- 
ciplinary, and such discipline comes from 
the training of the hand, the sureness of 
the eye, a power of attention, a quick- 
ness of perception and alertness of body. 

A larger portion of the child’s real na- 
ture shows itself in play than in ordinary 
work, as play is the overflow of both 
mental and physical powers—a prepara- 
tion for intellectual training—and estab- 
lishes by hygienic means a healthy func- 
tional activity of the nervous system and 
bodily organs. Hence, observing and di- 
recting the play of children are the best 
possible means of getting acquainted with 
them and learning to guide them wisely 
and judiciously. 

If the child learns to ‘‘ play fair,” to be 
just in giving others their rights, and to 
be good-natured with his playmates, the 
moral good of play will be evident. The 
best rule in play, as in work and all the 
conduct of life, is the Golden Rule, and 
boys and girls may first learn to practice 
it in their games. 





Blessed is that man whose mother has 
made all other mothers beautiful.—Jean 
Paul Richter. 
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Closet and Altar 


Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord. 


It is difficult to read the New Testa- 
ment and avoid the Saviour’s imperative 
insistence upon the open acknowledgment 
of him. If the now common view that 
Christianity is a mere private relation be- 
tween the soul and God had prevailed in 
Nero’s time, he would have found no 
martyrs to fling to his hungry lions.— 
Charles E. Cheney. 








Love your Saviour; yea, shew one to 
another that you love him, not only by a 
seeming love of affection, but with the 
love of duty. Practical love is best, 
which stands in self-denial, in charity to 
my neighbor and a patient enduring of 
affliction for His name.—John Bunyan. 





Cloistered virtue is impotent.—Frank 
T. Bullen. 





God, having witnesses to choose for all 
the ages of the world, chose men. And 
for this end he did not set apart some 
race of moral giants, quite above the 
level of our common life, but men of like 
passions with ourselves, tried as we are 
tried and overcoming as we may over- 
come. And in this age the call is for the 
common man, like you and me, to take 
the place of common, ordinary men who 
have borne witness and gone to their re- 
ward.—I. O. R. 





What a means of grace personal wit- 
ness-bearing has been! Its living testi- 
mony, ‘“‘I have found,” its loving offer, 
**Come and see,” is a ministry of recon- 
ciliation within reach of every Christian. 
—Andrew Murray. 





Over the field when the day is fair, 
The sower scatters the seed abroad, 
Stays not to mark where it falls, his care 
But to leave it with his God, 
Who sendeth the rain and the sun’s bright 
rays, 
And a hundred-fold in the harvest days. 
So a kindly word and a kindly deed, 
If done and spoken in time of need, 
By a true, pure heart to a brother astray, 
Lonely and fainting on life’s highway, 
At last in the harvest of years are found, 
Where only kind deeds and kind words 
abound. 
—John Fullerton. 


O Thou, who hast made the word 
minister great because of thy life of 
service, we want to follow thee. If 
thy steps led to suffering, it was over 
the path of burden-bearing, and the 
joy triumphed over the sorrow. 
we are hungry for that righteousness 
which comes alone through the exer- 
cise of our souls in serving the needs 
of the world. Break down, we pray 
thee, all false and proud distinctions 
which we make between man and 
man. May we learn the value of a 
life as it stands before thee, stripped 
of riches, human honor and social 
rank. Wherever there is sin and 
want and trouble, we we be willing 

? 





and eager to be as thou wert 
used. hen shall we be satisfied 
when we awake every morning in a 
likeness to thee which has grown out 
of close following in thy ways. In 
the name of thy cross and for the 
sake of thy partnership. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


nerers will need an introduction 
to the man on the deck—our own 
special friend, Dr. Grenfell, of the Deep 


N ONE except the very newest Cor- 


Sea Mission for Fishermen. We have 


had him in our Corner several times be- 
fore—sometimes on a seal-catcher, at oth- 
ers walking on skees, or rowing in a 
kayak, or chatting with ‘Skipper Jack 
White.” But I do not think he is ever 
quite so happy and so much at home as 
when on the deck of his own medical 
steamer, the Strathcona, cruising along 
the shores of Labrador, “seeking to 
save’? and serve sick or wounded or crip- 
pled sailors and shoremen. 

I ought to tell you that he did not send 
me this picture; he does not know that I 
have it! It was taken by Professor Dela- 
barre of Brown University, last summer, 
when the members of his scientific expe- 
dition schooner, with its American ‘flag, 
were warmly welcomed by the doctor in 
one of the Moravian harbors at the far 
North, where the Strathcona was lying. 
He took them on board and carried them 
along way toa mine of ‘‘ Labradorites,” 
not easily reached on their 
schooner. 

And now the case is reversed, 
and he is in their country and is 
receiving a most cordial greeting. 
After arriving at St. John’s (New- 
foundland), late in November, he 
left the Strathcona there, and ran 
home to England, spending Christ- 
mas with his mother and a few 
weeks in Spain, and returning via 
Halifax. On his way from Mont- 
real he stopped for an evening 
lecture at Newport, on Lake Mem- 
phremagog, and then rode all 
night so as to visit those orphan 
children whom he brought from 
Labrador last fall, and whom he 
found very well and very happy in their 
New Hampshire home. I hope that be- 
tween my writing and your reading of 
this many of*you will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from his own lips the 
story of the work among the fishermen 
and seeing on the screen some of the 
many pictures he has taken of life among 
the lowly in that strange land. 

And now comes a letter, quite opposite 
in its starting place and what it describes 
from Dr. Grenfell’s homeand work. The 
writer is a soldier-boy in Cuba. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I think you will 
like something about the carnival in Havana. 
I have seen it celebrated in France, in New 
Orleans, and in Buenos Ayres, but in Cuba it 
is an entirely different thing. Sunday, March 
10, was the last day and on that account the 
parade more brilliant and the crowd more 
dense. You have heard of ‘El Prado,” the 
promenade of Havana—every Spanish city has 
its prado—which extends from “ Parque Cen- 
tral” to “La Punta,” the fort facing Morro 
Castle on the west side of the harbor. It is 
lined on both sides with trees, has a fountain 
in the center and a carriage way on each side. 
The balconies of the stately mansions are 
filled with the dark belles of the city, while 
the porches and doorways are given up to the 
Servants. 

From 3 to 6 p. M. the crowd moves up and 
down the promenade, with a sprinkling of 
khaki and blue uniforms. From a side street 
comes the blast of a bugle and the parade be- 
gins, a score of mounted Cubans on their 
sturdy little ponies in front, with gayly dressed 


masqueraders of each sex, and then more 
mounted men. Bags of many-colored bits of 
paper and rolls of thin paper ribbons are at 
hand on every balcony and in every carriage. 
The bombardment begins. Rolls of paper fall 
from balconies and unwinding extend in 
graceful loops to some carriage. Next a hand: 
ful of those bits of paper is thrown on the 
head of a passer-by; if it be a girl with her 
dark hair unbound the effect is very pleasing. 

Flour used to be thrown, but since the 
American occupation it has given place to the 
paper, with less damage to clothes, though 
with less hilarity. Soon every balcony and 
all the street is covered with festoons of many 
colors. Merry laughter adds to the incessant 
din of the carriages, which go up on one side 
and down on the other, until the evening has 
passed and the masqueraders in the street 
and the occupants of the balconies go home to 
prepare for the numerous masked balls going 
on in every theater of the city. If ever it be 
your lot to come to Havana, come during the 
carnival, and you will never regret the two or 
three hours spent on “‘ FE! Prado.” 

Cabana Barracks. MAURICE A. 


No, Mr. Soldier, that is the very time I 
should not wish to be in Havana, and I 
am sure that I should regret spending the 
hours of the holy Sabbath participating 
in such unbecoming frivolity and license. 





The whole idea of Carni-val (vale-carni, 
farewell to meat!), celebrated in Catholic 
countries as a season of unbridled feast- 
ing and merrymaking up to the Shrove 
Tuesday (Mardi gras, ‘‘fat Tuesday”’), 
before Ash Wednesday, because it is sup- 
posed to be wrong to eat meat during the 
forty days of Lent, always seems a wicked 
farce, a blasphemous way to commemo- 
rate that part of the ‘Christian Year.” 
It seems that in Cuba the farce is carried 
farther by continuing the carnival on the 
Lord’s own day in the Lenten season, the 
Sabbath being, as I understand, exempted 
from the restrictions of fasting. It is a 
good lesson to compare the Sabbath dese- 
cration of Cuban or other Catholic coun- 
tries with the quiet, restful Sabbath- 
keeping of Protestant England or New 
England, as also to compare the bull- 
fights and cock-fights and masquerade 
balls of Cuba with the clean, healthful 
and manly sports which Dr, Grenfell in- 
troduced with such zest among the iso- 
lated settlers of Labrador and Newfound- 
land—football, obstacle races and other 
old English games; I hope he will tell 
you about it in his lectures! 

Is there room for one more letter? It 
is from a pastor away up in Vermont— 
nearer Labrador than Cuba, I judge! 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . What do youthink of 
yourself, talking about getting your bicycle 


out? There are drifts in our village that are 
more than six feet deep rightin the road! I 
drove my horse out yesterday after an en- 
forced rest of a week, met three loaded teams, 
did not dare turn out, and so undertook to 
turn around by backing the sleigh out of the 
road. I went down in the drift the length of 
my leg, and cannot tell where I would have 
gone if the old mare had not pulled me up 
with a snort as I was holding to her bit. 
Last week Vernon [that is a Corner boy!— 
Mr. M.] and I went to Barton, and in Glover 
Village I had to get out to save tipping over, 
and was in the snow so deep that the horse 
pulled me down, and I had to let Vernon seize 
the reins, leaving me to wallow out! 
Greensboro, Vt. P. B, F. 


That explains Dr. Grenfell’s story about 
riding through huge drifts this week on 
his visit to the New Hampshire children. 
But those states are better than Cuba— 
they turn out men ! 


[For the Old Folks] 
NEW QUESTIONS 


Mr. Martin: There is an old poem entitled 
“The Two Cities,” beginning, 


By the city of the living, 

By its ceaseless toil and tread, 

So fair and so forgiving, 

Lies the city of the dead. 
I learned it when a girl, and would 
like to get the words. It is appro- 
priate for Easter. Would it be pos- 
sible to answer this before Easter ? 

Milwaukee, Wis. ©. P. 0. 


Can any one answer this—after 
Easter? 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Conversa- 
tion Corner has often brought to 
light hymns long buried in oblivion. 
I am anxious to obtain copy of one, 
of which the title and author have 
long gone from memory, only the 
first stanza remaining: 

Lo! at noon ’tis sudden night, 
Darkness covers all the sky, 
Rocks are rending at the sight, 
Children, can you tell me why? 


Salem, Mass. H. E. C. 








Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but I do 
love to read the sayings of the children in the 
Conversation Corner. We have taken The 
Congregationalist for nearly fifty years and 
find it a good, reliable family paper. Where 
can I find the hymn beginning thus? 


O’er the hill the sun is setting, 
And the eve is drawing on, 
Slowly drops the gentle twilight, 
For another day is gone. 
Nearer home, beautiful home, 
Nearer home, heavenly home, 
O, ’tis sweet to know at even, 
We are one day nearer home. 


Reading, Mass. Mrs. P. 





Mr. Martin: I wish to find the words of a 
duet I was familiar with forty years ago: 
Ihear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou callest its children a happy band; 


Mother! O where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 


Providence, R. I. G. O. H. 


You will find it in any complete edition 
of Mrs. Hemans’s poems. It was pub- 
lished in full in The Congregationalist, 
Feb. 15, 1894, in response to a similar in- 
quiry. I should say—what a singular 
coincidence !—that 1 used also to help 
sing it in a juvenile singing school some 
forty (or fifty) years ago. Perhaps it was 
in Asa Fitz’s Common School Song Book, 
and probably in some of the old readers, 


» Th. MED) 
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The Risen Life’ 


Ill. Its Prophecy in the Old Testament 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


Our Lord’s Bible can never cease to be 
ours. His thoughts dwelt at home in it. 
His spiritual life was nourished by it. 
In it he found the explanation of the 
events of his life and its purpose revealed. 
He pointed to it rather than to the empty 
tomb to convince his disciples of his res- 
urrection, for it anticipated his mission 
and prepared the way for it. Whatever 
scholarly research may discover in the 
Old Testament and whatever mistaken 
interpretations may be corrected in it, 
Christ can never be counted out of it. 
The women discovered that he had come 
forth from the tomb. Mary found him 
alive on the earth. But not second to 
these wonders for our faith was the rev- 
elation to the two disciples of Emmaus 
that he, risen from the dead, was prophe- 
sied in their Scriptures. The process of 
their thought retraced by us will be a 
convincing proof of the resurrection. 
They experienced: 

1. The risen Christ hid. These two dis- 
heartened men went over together all 
they knew of the events of that wonder- 
ful day, as we have done in our studies 
of the resurrection of Christ. But they 
could not understand what had happened. 
They did not agree even in their doubts. 
They presented their different views to 
each other with such earnestness that 
they recognized the aptness of the stran- 
ger’s question, “‘What words are these 
which you are throwing back and forth 
to each other?”’ They were both wrong 
in their opinions. But they agreed in 
their love for him whom they had served 
and in the conviction that he had been a 
prophet of God. Yet they felt the need 
of a key that would unlock the secrets 
that perplexed them, of the knowledge 
that would harmonize what seemed hope- 
lessly conflicting. And all the time the 
Christ was walking with them. But they 
could not recognize him because they 
could not believe that he had risen from 
the dead. To make them witnesses of 
the resurrection it was necessary that 
they should learn the meaning of the Old 
Testament in the light of the death and 
rising again of Jesus, and that, thus 
taught, they should look again on the 
risen Christ. Those same Scriptures have 
yet much to reveal to us to acquaint us 
with him. Many are today looking too 
exclusively to the New Testament and 
too little to the Old for proofs that the 
Christ has risen. 

2. The Christ foretold. It was no new 
thing that he announced to these two dis- 
ciples when he said that the Old Testa- 
ment foretold that he should suffer and 
rise from the dead. He had even told 
hostile Jews that Moses wrote of him, 
that the Scriptures testified of him, that 
he came to fulfill the law and the proph- 
ets. It seems strange that men could 
have shared all their lives in the Jewish 
sacrifices without realizing that they 
pointed to a sacrifice which alone would 
have real efficacy for the remission of 
their sins. But in our own time devout 
students have found new and more mov- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for April 21. Text, 
Luke 24: 13-35. International Lesson, The Walk 
to Emmaus. 


ing testimony of the Christ than the Le- 
vitical ritual revealed. They have seen 
him foreshadowed in the experience of Is- 
rael and of the prophets who suffered for 
the sin of the nation. They have taught 
us in these records ‘‘the truth that God 
makes his people’s salvation his own con- 
cern and effort, and accomplishes this 
not in power only, but in pain and self- 
sacrifice.” ‘The length and the breadth, 
the height and the depth of the Spirit of 
Christ belong to the Old Testament’s rev- 
elation of God himself.”” We would give 
much to know the method of Christ’s un- 
folding of the Scriptures to the awaken- 
ing minds of his two despondent dis- 
ciples. But no one can read the epistle 
to the Hebrews without finding sugges- 
tions of the way in which he used the 
Old Testament. 

8. The Christ revealed. These two dis- 
ciples did not recognize the Christ, but 
they were familiar with his ways. As he 
came into their home, offered thanks at 
their table and distributed food to them, 
the knowledge came to them that their 
Lord was there, and as it came he van- 
ished, yet left with them the assurance 
that he had risen from the dead. 

To many who cannot grasp the fact 
that Christ is really risen the truths 
which he has spok»n are supreme, and 
they long for the person from whom these 
truths sprang. They may not know him 
as the Christian’s Christ, but if they will 
welcome him, through his words, into 
their homes and hearts, they will find the 
knowledge of him learned in the Scrip- 
tures and their love for. him as there de- 
scribed clothing the figure there revealed 
with a more exalted personality, till in 
the growing intimacy the fact that he is 
the real risen, living Christ shall come to 
them as a revelation from him. And 
they, too, will remember, as many of us 
have done, that their hearts burning 
within them, as the Scriptures were 
opened up to them, was an evidence of 
his presence which they had strangely 
overlooked. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 5 


Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury of the American 
Missionary Association led the meeting. The 
topic for the day on the prayer calendar being 
the work at Gedik Pasha in Constantinople, 
a brief sketch was given of what had been ac- 
complished there. - There are now included 
in its work two day schocls—one for Greek 
and one for Armenian children—with 140 pu- 
pils, a Sabbath school, which crowds the 
large building from street fioor to chambers 
with men, women and children, week day 
evening classes and sovial entertainments, a 
large visiting list among the homes of the peo- 
ple, innumerable calls from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Mrs. Perry of Sivas spoke of 
a recent visit at Gedik Pasha, describing the 
kindergarten. 

Mrs. Gulick had seen in the morning papers 
the announcement that the usual processions 
of Holy Week in Madrid and Seville had been 
prohibited this year. These processions, both 
beautiful and fantastic, had been kept up for 
many years, and were probably prohibited 
this year on account of the political unrest 
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and the danger that might come from the 
large gatherings of people. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 21-27. Walking with Jesus, 
Col. 2: 6-7; Gal. 5: 16-26. 

This phrase carries a vast amount of com- 
mon sense. The test of a man’s religion is 
not the emotional glow which it can produce 
on the top of the mountain, but the quality of 
his conduct at the mountain’s base. There 
come to all of us what Phillips Brooks calls 
“Jesus moments,” when we are thrilled by 
some exceptional experience, the contagion of 
a great missionary meeting, for instance, or 
some revelation of the love of God in a life 
that comes close to ours. But better than 
mountain rhapsodies is the consciousness of 
Christ’s friendship along each day’s dusty 
highway. 


The early Christians discerned this truth. 
They were in the habit of referring to the 
Christian life as the Way, showing that they 
considered their new faith as related to the 
familiar and commonplace aspects of existence. 
Perhaps Peter learned this lesson when Jesus 
assured him that “he that is bathed needeth 
not save to wash his feet.” It is our feet that 
carry us along our daily path, and if they 

, swerve not to the right hand or to the left, we 
shall not go astray. It is the same principle 
which the Master had in mind when he de- 
clared, “‘If thine eye be single thine whole 
body shall be full of light.”” Keep the instru- 
ment on which you rely constantly throughout 
the day in the way of righteousness and all 
will be well. 


What is the condition for this constant com- 
radeship with Christ? “Can two work to- 
gether except they be agreed?” Only as we 
think the thoughts of Jesus, cherish his am- 
bitions, cultivate his charitable and loving 
temper toward all men, practice his deeds of 
kindness and mercy, can we have this inti- 
mate fellowship. It is almost an affront to 
him to conceive of daily intimacy with him 
simply that it may produce for us a certain 
pleasurable emotional glow. He wants com- 
panions of his cross, of his solitary way, men 
and women who share his intense yearning in 
behalf of the suffering ang the lost. 


Is it not good indeed that the world is more 
and more sensing the practicability of such a 
relationship to Jesus Christ? Weare seeing 
that Christianity, if it means anything, must 
touch and color all our thinking, all our liv- 

_ing. So this great, central truth of the New 
Testament, on which mystics throughout the 
ages have lived, which has sometimes seemed 
altogether out of reach for the ordinary man, 
becomes practical, becomes the truth on 
which we everyday people may live. 


I was asking Dr. Grenfell the other day 
how, in his busy life as a sailor, a physician 
and a missionary up and down the Labrador 
coast, he could find time for prayer. In his 
simple, straightforward way he replied, “It 
doesn’t make so much difference how much 
time you spend in prayer, provided you are 
constantly thinking of Christ as right at hand.” 
He did not mean to disparage prayer, but 
only to bring out a living truth, a fact of daily 
experience to which not only he, but hundreds 
of Christians who are obeying Christ in all 
parts of the world today can bear witness. 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 14-20. Why Is Faith Vital to 
Piety? Matt. 21: 19-22; Col. 2: 5-7; Heb. 
11: 6; Jas. 2: 14-26. 

The link between Christ and us. The principle of 
spiritual growth. The mainspring of service. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.) 





the 
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The Literature of the Day 


Reconstruction in Theology * 


Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin is the 
writer of this book, portions of which 
already have appeared in one or another 
magazine or journal. He shows the need 
of reconstruction, the character of the 
modern intellectual, moral and spiritual 
world, and the proper modifications in 
restating the theology of the past. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the influence 
of modern science upon theology, includ- 
ing the questions of miracle and the spe- 
cial bearing of evolution, and to historical 
and literary criticism of the Bible. The 
volume is written for intelligent laymen 


as much as for theologians, and in the 


hope of showing that theology is able to 
face the most aggressive modern thought 
fearlessly, assured that nothing vital to 
the highest Christianity is in danger of 
being overthrown by current criticism, 
but that Christ’s own point of view is 
being ever rendered more clear, and with 
the result of a better appreciation of what 
personal religion really means. 

The reason why reconstruction in the- 
ology is important, the author holds, is 
not that there is in. the church a ration- 
alistic spirit, nor is it that an anti-reli- 
gious age is reacting upon the church, 
but because the living faith of men of 
our day can no longer express itself fitly 
in the language of the past. It is not 
pressure from outside but an impulse 
from within which is being felt. This 
impulse is apparent everywhere else as 
truly as in theology, and it insists, and 
properly, upon freedom of investigation 
and the frank acceptance of ascertained 
facts. 

The value of the work lies largely in its 
simplicity and strength as a connected 
whole. It moves steadily and convinc- 
ingly up to its climax, that religion is 
pure and holy personal friendship with 
God as made known in Jesus Christ, and 
that this is the teaching of the most mod- 
ern and enlightened theology. No super- 
fluous considerations are allowed to clog 
or confuse the course of thought but this 
distinct and powerful impression is made, 
one which remains when the work has 
been laid aside. This is an important 
service. But the discussions of incidental 
subjects, e. g., miracles, evolution, etc., 
also give special value to the volume. 
As to miracles the ground is taken that 
the question is not that of the “isolated 
wonder,” but rather that of “the wider 
law, the larger correlation, the dominant 
spiritual order increasingly clear to a 
growing spiritual culture.” There is no 
reason why for sufficient reason the Al- 
mighty should not be able, and choose, to 
work what we call miracles. 

In the discussion of evolution just 
weight is given to what so often is disre- 
garded, the vital significance of environ- 
ment. Some subtle and most important 
distinctions in this connection, often 
overlooked, are made very forcibly. Evo- 
lution is accepted cordially but is held 
rigidly to it own place and work. The 
theory of inspiration advanced is simple 
and rational, and one of the best portions 
of the work is the chapter, so fully in 


* Macmillan Co. 


line with Dr. Gordon’s recent book, on 
the deepening sense of the value and 
sacredness of the person. 

We have read these pages with more 
than ordinary interest. They represent 
what is nearly, if not actually, the high- 
water mark of skill and success in blend- 
ing a fearless, yet discriminating, pro- 
gressiveness with a loyal conservatism in 
theology. 


South Carolina in the Revolution* 


Dr. Edward McCrady’s earlier histories 
—of South Carolina under the Proprietary 
Government and under the Royalist Gov- 
ernment—appeared some years since, and 
we commended them to our readers. In 
pursuance of the evident and laudable 
purpose to complete, if possible, the his- 
tory of the state down to modern times, 
this volume now is offered. It is much 
too long. It embodies a wealth of mate- 
rial which, it is safe to say, no one else 
ever has published or might be able to put 
into print. And there is reason and room 
in such a work for a full and free dis- 
cussion. 

Nevertheless the 858 pages of this vol- 
ume might have been, and ought to have 
been, condensed into two-thirds or three- 
fourths as many. A crisper style often 
would refresh the reader, and so many 
unimportant details are wearisome and 
confusing. There is an evident lack of 
perspective and sense of proportion. The 
author has not learned how to discrim- 
inate sufficiently between the great and 
the small, and falls into the error of as- 
suming everything to be great. 

But he has made a most interesting and 
valuable contribution to American his- 
tory none the less. There is a peculiar 
picturesqueness in the colonial career of 
South Carolina. Her Puritan and her 
Cavalier strains of ancestry occasioned 
some friendly rivalries and some sharp 
differences, although, as the Revolution 
came on, the lines between patriots and 
Tories were drawn with no regard to de- 
scent. The royal cause long retained a 
strong hold upon the people of the state. 
But the patriots were intensely zealous, 
and the Revolutionary armies contained 
no more gallant soldiers than the South 
Carolinians, nor were her statesmen the 
inferiors of their associates of the Nortb. 

The story of the people and their lead- 
ers, of the development of convictions, 
the alternations of feeling, the vicissi- 
tudes of conflict, and of all the conditions 
and events of the war down to the end of 
1780, so far as the state is concerned, is 
told here at length. Its estimates of in- 
dividuals appear to be just and many of 
them are portrayed with unusual clear- 
ness. All in all the volume deserves 
hearty commendation. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Reconstruction in Theclogy. By Prof. H. C. 
King. pp. 257. Macmillan Co. 
Sermons on § al Occasions in England 
and America. By C. W. Stubbs, D.D. pp. 182. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


* Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


A fine likeness of the author, the Dean of Ely, 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, is the 
frontispiece. The sermons, twelve in number, 
were preached on such occasions as the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1899; Lady Sidney Day, Feb. 14, in 1896, at the 
tercentenary celebration of the foundation of 
Sidney Sussex College at Cambridge, Eng. ; 
Shakespeare’s Birthday, 1899; May Day, 1894; 
before the Church Congress at Bradford in 
1898; at Harvard University, Jan. 7, 1900, ete, 
They are noble in conception, direct and some- 
times eloquent in manner, and faithfully per- 
tinent and practical. 

A Short Introduction to the Literature o 

the Bible. By R. G. Moulton. pp. 374. D.C, 

Heath & Co. $1.00. 
Somewhat similar, of course, to the author’s 
The Literary Study of the Bible, but inde- 
pendent. Addresses the general reader, not 
the special student. Aims to promote the 
more intelligent and profitable reading—in 
distinction from the critical study—of the 
Bible. Takes up such topics as The History 
of the People of Israel as Presented by Them-~ 
selves, Poetry and Prose in the Bible, and 
Prophecy as a Branch of Literature. One ap- 
pendix contains a useful Bible reading ar- 
ranged to accompany the use of the volume, 
Another treats of Progressive Study in Bib- 
lical Literature. 

A Beginner’s Course in Bible Study. By 

James McConaughy, abe: 122. The Bookstore, 

E. Northfield, Mass. cents. 
An outgrowth of Mr. Moody’s work at North~ 
field. Has been used successfully at North. 
field Seminary and Mt. Hermon School. Has 
two parts of thirty studies each, every study 
including three selections for daily reading 
with questions. Broad in scope, practical and 
in all respects excellent. 

The Miracles of Jesus. By Rev. C. G. Lang, 

pp. 296. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Originally published as successive articles in 
Good Words. Treats of a dozen miracles, 
Does not deal with evidences or philosophy, 
Assumes substantial accuracy of the gospel 
narratives. Describes and interprets suggest 
ively. 

Spiritual Knowing. By Theodore F. Seward, 

pp. 155. Funk & gnalls Co. $1.00. 
Probably the most intelligible and fully in. 
dorsed presentation of the positions of the 
Christian Scientists yet printed. But its 
definitions are confusing ard its teachings 
misleading. 

Selections from the Writings of the Rev 


ey. M. A. Compiled by Herbert 

Welch. pp. 343. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

Contains sermons, treatises and letters. In 

general follows Wesley’s original closely. 
Holy Dying. By Jeremy Taylor. pp. 394, 
Essays. rst Series, Second Series and 
Nature. By K. W. Emerson. pp. 288, 279, 
Macmillan Co. Each 50 cents. 


Temple Classics. 
The Child. By W. B. Drummond. pp. 148, 
Maemillan Co. 40 cents. 

A Temple Primer. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Irene Petrie. By Mrs. Ashioy Carus- Wilson, 

pp. 343. F. H. RevellCo. $1.50. 
The first biography of a Student Volunteer 
missionary. A spirited, sympathetic account 
of a beautiful and consecrated life. The hero~ 
ine was an English girl who had every ad- 
vantage which the most careful education in 
home, school and high class society can afford, 
She gave herself freely to foreign missions 
and the four years of her service in Kashmir 
were years of solid performance as well as of 
brilliant promise. This story of her life and 
labors is long but engrossing. It will rank 
with the best known volumes of missionary | 
biography. Much of the charm and force of 
Miss Petrie’s personality has survived her in 
these pages, and the volume unquestionably 
will have a strong influence in prompting 
other girls, even in cultured and fashionable 
circles, to follow her example of self-dedica- 
tion to missionary work. The book is illus- 
trated and handsomely issued. 

tanton H. King. 

DOR OD. atches at Setimink Co, e150. 
Vivid pictures of seafaring life drawn from 
experience in the merchant marine and the 
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United States Navy. Exceedingly realistic 
and graphic. The author has been one of 
Mr. Moody’s students and now is superinten- 
dent of the Sailors’ Haven at Charleston, hav- 
ing done valuable work for some years as a 
missionary to seamen in Boston. His book 
belongs in spirit and interest beside those of 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen. 


8t. Louis, the Most Christian King. By Fred- 
o, Perry. pp. 303. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 


One ot ‘the series of Heroes of the Nations. 
Deals in a manner at once scholarly and 
popular with a remarkable figure in a most 
picturesque historic period. Many quaint 
pictures from ancient manuscripts, paintings, 
ete., illustrate it. 
Victoria. By Grapho (J. A. Adams). pp. 252. 
Advance Pub. Co. 50 cents. The Story of Vic- 
toria, R.{f. W. J. Wintle. pp. 152. Thomas 
Whittaker. 25 cents. The Passing of the 
Great me By Marie Corelli. pp. 89. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50 cents 


Three popularly written books, the first two 
being sketchy narratives and characteriza- 
tions, such as always follow the decease of an 
eminent person; and the third a rambling, 
self-conscious and at times almost hysterical 
estimate of the queen and the new king. 


FICTION 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. pp. 375. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
An unusually fine novel. "meee upon the lin- 
gering bitterness of the older Southerners 
toward the North after the Civil War. Alsoa 
keen study of certain Boston people and ways. 
Spirited, striking and exhibiting exceptional 
intellectual ability. Also very tender and 
touching. Much talked about already. 

God’s Puppets. By er Clark. pp. 381. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.5 
Pictures the New York of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Dutch society especially 
is described with skill and charm. A story of 
love and suffering, noble in spirit and often 
beautiful in conception. Pathetic and power- 
ful. The two heroines are particularly well 
drawn. 

The Forest Schoolmaster. By gers Saye: 

pp. 333. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
An autobiographical story by a chiefly self- 
taught writer of peasant biith and associa- 
tions. Fresh and picturesque in portrayals of 
forest life and character in Germany. Full of 
the very atmosphere of nature. Noble and 
inspiring morally. 

Pro Patria. By Max Pemberton. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Melodramatic. Assumes a French plot to in- 
vade England through a tunnel under the 
channel. No such Englishman as the hero 
would be apt to act as he often does. Inter- 
esting but too palpably improbable. 

The Fanatics. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

pp. 312, Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
A vivid story of scenes during the War of the 
Rebellion, in Ohio and Virginia. Depicts 
well the intense popular feeling. By no means 
a remarkable story yet has many merits. 


pp. 292. 


EDUCATION 

Education and Life. By J. H. Boket, LL. D. 

pp. 254. Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25 
Nearly a score of uncommonly wise and stim- 
ulating papers and addresses. Some deal 
mainly with education itself, others with the 
bearings of education upon life. It is urged 
that education must be brought into closer 
touch with the work and problems of the 
times. Preparation for citizenship must have 
more prominence. The entire time between 
the first grade and graduation from college 
must be shortened. The heroic, ethical and 
esthetic elements of character must be de- 
veloped more assiduously. The fact and 
depth of religious sentiment as an essential 
element of human nature must be recognized. 

Considerations on Painting. By John La 

Farge. pp. 270. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Specially direct and forcible because prepared 
for use as lectures to art students. Embodies 
the distinguished author's opinions and prac- 
tical suggestions for young artists, and holds 
up a high ideal. Necessarily somewhat lim- 
ited in scope but rich in the learning which 
only successful experience can supply. In- 
teresting to art lovers in general as well as to 
students. 


A New Gradatim. Bue. Cc. rere ly A.M. pp. 
157. B.H. Sanborn & 50 cents 
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are reasonably certain not to have to send out 


In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
The grammatical material is in the introduc- 
tion. Some of the less interesting stories of 
the original edition have been omitted. Spe- 
cial provision is made for theme work. 
By Dr. o ilne. 

Septersic filet Bro Co $i $1. Seas sii 
Prepared specially for ectimhe studying to 
enter college. Differs somewhat from ordi- 


nary algebras in order of topics. An excel- 
lent work. 
Allerlei. By,A. Fahsel. pp. 74. American 
Book Co. 265 cents. 


Adapted to serve as supplementary reading 
material for intermediate grades. Wisely 
printed in Roman type as less trying to the 
eyesight. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Masters of French Literature. By George 
HY ea pp. 316. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Seven essays, chiefly interpretations of French 
literary history in the light of the individuali- 
ties and writings of eminent authors—Saint- 
Simon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve and Balzac. They contain broad, gen- 
eral conceptions and also detailed personal 
studies, are written .with grace as well as 
pie and form a most, agreeable work. , 


es Triplex. By R, L. S' yenson, 26. 
Oe ies seribuer’ ‘s bons. 50 pe ee 


A neat and tasteful reprint nah . shott paper 
upon the mental attitude in which to regard 
death. Seems to state the position of a high- 
minded unbeliever rather thar of a Christian. 
Is not necessarily contrary to Christianity but 
does not go far enough. 


An Old Homestead — Thereabout. By 
H. W. Whittemore. pp. 6 


Pleasant sketches Pca Po ‘of out-of-door life, 
plants, animals, ete., suggested by the moun- 
tain region of southern New Hampshire. 


Health and a Day. By J. G. Janes. 185. 
James H. West oo $1.00. cll 


Familiar truths repeated in a simple, agree- 
able fashion, with possibly a little over-posi- 
rir here or there. A wholesome book. 


What a Man of Torave Gusht to Know 
ByS rvanus Stall, D. D. BP: 284, Vir Publish. 
ing Co., Philadelphia. $1 


Plain talk about vital matters and uttered in 
a manly, Christian spirit. But it seems to us 
to give too much of an impression that sound 
health is unusual. 


The Feeding of Infants. E. Winters, 
M.D. pp. 52. E.P. Dutton & Go. ” 50 cents. 


Useful for physicians, trained nurses, etc. 
Somewhat too technical for the ordinary 


parent. 


Notes 


Sir Edwin Arnold has become entirely 
blind. 


The Massachusetts Bible Society sold more 
Bibles and Testaments in 1900 than in any 
previous year. 


The new Professor of Poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity is Mr. A. C. Bradley, half-brother to 
the Dean of Westminster. Among his prede- 
cessors have been Keble, Dean Milman and 
Matthew Arnold. 


The life of the Jate Bishop of London, Dr. 
Mandell Creighton, is being written by his 
wife, who already has written several biogra- 
phies, including those of the Black Prince and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


What is said to be the smallest book in the 
world is a copy of the Fitzgerald edition of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, first printed 
in Cleveland by C. H. Meigs. It is one-fourth 
the size of a two-cent postage stamp and is 
printed from plates of solid silver. It can be 
read only with a microscope and fifty-five 
copies composed the edition. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company are try- 
ing to boom the circulation of the Homiletic 
Review by offering to each of the first ten 
thousand clergymen who may send a dollar 
for a trial subscription—what do you sup- 
pose? A box of miscellaneous groceries, etc., 
alleged to be worth $3.35! As all subscrip- 


tions must be made by April 20, and as the 
offer does not hold unless the whole ten thou- 
sand subscribe, the publishers know that they 
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any groceries. It would be in better taste, 
and probably more remunerative, to improve 
the quality of the Homiletic Review in order 
to increase its circulation. 





The Institutional versus the 
Family Church ; 


The South Church, Brooklyn, recently cele- 
brated its jubilee. The anniversary sermon 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman, 
on Sunday, March 24, had for its subject the 
Incarnation, as representing the central idea 
of what a Christian church should be. It 
should express, he said, the soul of the 
Christ, ever readjusting itself to the surface 
changes in the environment about us. One of 
the points made was that this principle and 
purpose enables the church to be nobly dem- 
ocratic without becoming institutional. 


The central idea of the institutional 
church is that society at large, and not 
the individual, not the family, is taken as 
the unit in its "theory and scheme of serv- 
ice. Whereas the older and more vital 
idea of the church is that it is a frater- 
nity of families; the’ family is the key- 
note. 

It is perhaps too soon to hazard a ver- 
dict, but I think I cannot be mistaken in 
asserting that thoughtful men are now 
coming to feel that the much vaunted 
institutionalism in church life so trump- 
eted abroad ten or fifteen years ago is 
not going to do the work, is not going to 
solve the problem of our downtown city 
districts. An institution or a merely in- 
stitutional church, with reading rooms, 
amusement rooms, gymnasium, rooms 
ai even and societies, a dispensary, bil- 
liard rooms, etc., is a useful adjunct to 
the church, but it is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for the church itself. Such an 
institution has not by itself enough spir- 
itual vitality or beauty ; it is not master- 
ful aia for the depths of the human 
soul. .- 

The human soul is a wonderful creature 
and wonderfully deep and strong. The 
life of the uncreated infinite is in it, and 
the old globe has taken a million years 
even to bring the outer shell of it, the 
human body, to its present perfection. 
Nothing masters the soul of man but love 
and death and sinand home. Some great, 
sweet, almighty note must be struck, as 
deep as the family, as deep as infancy 
and marriage and death, and the merely 
institutional church cannot strike that 
note. It never has. Institutionalism 
alone is sawdust instead of bread to the 
really roused human soul. Onlya church 
whose keynote is the family can match 
man. 





Biographical 
REV. R. B. FOSTER, D. D. 


Rev. Richard B. Foster, D. D., died at Okarche, 
Okl., March 30, aged seventy-four. His native state 
was New Hampshire. Dartmouth College counts 
him among her honored graduates in the class of 
1851. He had been a teacher, a soldier and a cler- 
gyman. When mustered out he was first lieutenant 
of a colored regiment, and always remained a stanch 
friend of that race. He founded Lincoln Institute 
in Jefferson City, Mo., a school for the colored peo- 
ple, the first $5,000 for which was given by his regi- 
ment. He was ordained in 1872 at Osborne, Kan., 
where he organized a church and was its pastor 
ten years. He came to Oklahoma in 1890, serving 
churches in Stillwater, Perkins and Okarche. He 
has been unable to do any regular work since 1898. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was granted him 
by Howard University, and was worthily bestowed. 
His scholarship was broad and thorough. In theol- 
ogy Dr. Foster was of the liberal school. He leaves 
a widow and seven children. J. H. P. 





Temptations do not defile a man except 
through his own slackness and want of dili- 
gence in turning aside from them.—St. Greg- 


ory. 
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: By Edwin Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ”’ 


CHAPTER XV. ‘‘A HAPPY ISSUE” 


For the next few days Garrett Coe 
knew very little of what was passing 
around him. In his physically weakened 
state, the wound proved even more seri- 
ous than would otherwise have been the 
case, and the inflammation was compli- 
cated with a low fever which kept his 
vital powers feeble. - During his inter- 
vals of consciousness he lay very still on 
his pillow, asking no questions, seeking 
no information; and whether his mind at 
these periods was silently but still stead- 
ily revolving its thoughts, or whether it 
had for the time ceased to do this, it was 
impossible to tell. 

His wife watched over him with unflag- 
ging care, and there was no lack of warm- 
hearted volunteers to aid her. The pan- 
try was kept mysteriously supplied, and 
Mrs. Coe, her; thoughts and care all cen- 
tered upon the bedside, little noted the 
circumstance. ’Vinie prepared the meals, 
helped by generous-hearted Belle Sayre. 
On the eighth day the gruff doctor gave 
a more satisfied nod as he drove off, while 
Garret began to feel a salutary restless- 
ness and a desire to ask questions. 

As he turned his face on the pillow to 
observe his wife, who sat near and had 
taken up some sewing, he gave a deep, 
racking cough, as he had so often done of 
late. She came quickly nearer. 

“How d’d you git there thet night, 
Sally ?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Coe put her thin, worn hand ca- 
ressingly upon his forehead. 

“T heard durin’ th’ week through Walt 
Hopkins ’bout th’ performance, an’ it 
sounded so queer, I jest felt I hed t’ see 
it—an’ you. Walt said he’d drive me 
over fr’m Wes’bury Friday afternoon, 
an’ he’d fix it f’r me t’ stay all night at 
th’ Sayres’, and drive me back nex’ 
mornin’—an’ there needn’t many know 
anythin’ ’bout it.”’ 

‘An’ y’ wasn’t even goin’ t’ tell me?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” she said, determinedly. 
“But O, Garrett! when I saw thet 
dreadful man come out fust on th’ stage, 
an’ heared his voice, I jest felt somethin’ 
was goin’ t’ happen.”’ 

“T didn’t know his voice.” 

“I did; though I couldn’t seem t’ place 
it.” 

‘“What’s b’come o’ th’ fellow?” 

Mrs. Coe told him. He lay still for a 
few minutes, greatly impressed. 

“He wa’n’t responsible,” he said. 
‘He'd worked himself up till he was jest 
ravin’ crazy, I c’n see now. An’ I don’t 
say thet he didn’t owe me consider’ble f’r 
thet kick an’ all, anyway. I guess I got 
off as well’s I d’serve.” 

The Frenchman’s other and greater 
cause of animosity came, at this, into his 
mind, 

‘*Where’s th’ little girl?” he asked, 
struggling with another cough. 

**She’s heré in th’ house, an’ wantin’ 
every day t’ see ye,” his wife reassured 
him. ‘She don’ know anythin’ o’ what’s 
happened.” 

‘““We’ve got t’ keep her,” he said, posi- 
tively. 
~ * Copyright, 1901, by Edwin Asa Dix. 


His wife did not answer directly. It 
was 4 problem that had been troubling 
her. She, too, had been led captive by 
the little waif, yet felt how ill prepared 
they were to undertake her‘adoption. 

“Y’ mustn’t talk any more now, Gar- 
rett, dear,” she said. ‘A leetle at a time 
only, th’ doctor said.” 

He turned away obediently, and soon 
dozed off again. 

In the afternoon, when he again began 
to look about restlessly, he found Mr. 
Clark in the room conversing with Mrs. 
Coe. The lawyer returned his greeting 
with unreserved and almost wistful 
friendliness, 

“Garrett,” he said, after they had 
talked for a few moments, “I owe it to 
you, arid the quicker the better, to take 
back anything I may have thought about 
that fire; and.every one else wants to say 
the same thing.” 

“What fire?” 

“Why, Reed & Kemble’s.” 

“What ’bout it?” 

The lawyer was a trifle nonplussed. 

“Thinking you—you might ’ve had 
something to do with it, and all that, you 
know,” he explained, lamely. 

“Me?” ejaculated Coe, with a quick, 
reminiscent flash of his old hostile tone. 
“Who ever said I hed anythin’ t’ do with 
it?” 

“Why, didn’t you even know people 
thought so?” uttered the lawyer, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘“‘How sh’d I know sech a thing? I 
ain’t hardly stirred out o’ this door sence 
it happened. An’ you mean thet folks 
h’ve been thinkin’ thet I’— He paused, 
overcome with the idea. ‘* Well, I didn’t, 
Mr. Clark,” he added, more quietly. 

‘No; that’s all known now,” the other 
assured him, almost sorry that he had 
raised the topic. 

‘* Well, now I want t’ know who did do 
it,” persisted the sick man, his thoughts 
engrossed with this new subject. 

**O, I wouldn’t mind about it at pres- 
ent,” the lawyer said, evasively, willing 
to shift the discussion. 

“‘T do mind,” returned Coe, though not 
ungently. ‘I never dreamt I was mixed 
up with it. Who didit then?” 

Mr. Clark looked appealingly at Mrs. 
Coe. 

‘““Why, dear,’”’ she said, “it’s all over 
now, an’ I’ve told people how I found it 
out, but ’— 

“You found it out?” 

‘*Only jest on th’ very mornin’ b’fore I 
druv over here. ’Twas Garrie!” 

‘“* Garrie? ” 

“Yes. Heseemed dreadful frightened 
when I told him I was comin’ over t’ Fel- 
ton ag’n. In fact, he’s acted queer all win- 
ter. An’ b’fore I started it all came out.” 

Coe lay amazed, grappling with the in- 
formation. 

‘oT was an accident, o’ course. He’d 
been whittlin’ down there in th’ alley 
thet afternoon, with some other boys.” 

Coe nodded. 

“‘T remember,” he said. ‘‘He’d used 
my knife, an’ he lost it there, an’ I went 
down late in th’ evenin’ t’ try an’ find it.” 


‘Well, it seems they’d started a little 
bonfire there, an’ by an’ by they heared 
Me. Reed’s voice ’bout somethin’ ’round 
at th’ rear door, an’ th’ other boys ran, 
an’ Garrie he jest poked th’ burnin’ 
shavin’s down th’ store cellar window an’ 
ran too.” 

“They must have fallen on some waste 
or something, you see,” said Mr. Clark, 
taking up the narration, ‘and this smol- 
dered away till it blazed up in the evening. 
You must have been down there just be- 
fore the fire broke out.” 

The wounded man took it all in slowly. 

“* An’ they thought I did it?” he said, 
at length, with another little cough, 
which gave a twinge of pain to the ban- 
daged shoulder. 

“Well, yes, most did,” reluctantly ad- 
mitted Mr. Clark, adding, quite humbly: 
“We've done you an injustice, Garrett, 
and I guess every one’s feeling kind of 
sorry about it. I am, for one.” 

“Y’ needn’t, Mr. Clark,” answered 
Coe, heartily. ‘‘ Nobody need. I guess 
they’ve hed reason fr’m other things. 
Only I’m glad I didn’t know of it all these 
months. I’ve hed enough, as it is.’’ 

He said it simply and without appeal, 
but his wife leaned over him and buried 
her face on the pillow, while Mr. Clark 
experienced an odd thrill of feeling. 

‘* Where is Garrie? ” queried Coe. 

“T’ve kep’ th’ boys out most o’ th’ 
time,” Mrs. Coe replied, raising her head, 
but still standing. bending over him. 
‘‘He’s “round, though. Walt brought 
him over nex’ day. An’ y’ don’ know 
how r’lieved an’ lively he’s been, an’ how 
he’s picked up this week, sence he got 
thet thing off his mind. He knew ’twas 
th’ shavin’s thet did it th’ minute the fire 
happened. He’s worried ’bout you, of 
course, but tellin’ th’ other’s done him 
jest a heap o’ good. I couldn’t guess 
what’s been in him all th’ winter.” 

‘Ol’ Reed know it now?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clark. ‘‘ He isn’t go- 
ing to do anything. He probably’d have 
more difficulty than inducement. Insur- 
ance company the same. It was half an 
accident, you see. And”— He glanced 
around. 

** An’ they wouldn’t git much on dam- 
ages here?”’ finished Coe. 

“Well, no. Anyway, 
dropped.” 

“We got somethin’ else t’ tell ye, Gar- 
rett,”’ went on Mrs. Coe, eagerly, as she 
resumed her seat, ‘‘ thet is, ef y’ feel like 
hearin’ things now.” 

“Jest like it,” assented her husband, 
with interest. ‘‘I’m feelin’ fine. What 
is it?” 

‘* Whoever d’ y’ s’pose thet Frenchman 
was?” 

**T don’ know.” 

** An’ little Julie?” 

‘“* Not th’ léast idee.” 

‘“‘What’d she tell ye was her name? 
She told me.” 

* Joline, she said. Julie B. Joline. I 
remember th’ ‘ B.’”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Coe, triumphantly, 
‘thet ‘B’ stan’s f’r Bowen.” 

** Bowen ?”’ ejaculated Coe. 


the matter’s 
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“Yes, Bowen. An’ she’s ol’ Sim 
Bowen’s own grandniece.” 

‘Th’ dickens she is!” cried Garrett, 
astounded at this new disclosure. 

“Lawyer Clark, here, found it out. 
He’s been makin’ inquiries, y’ know.” 

““Mr. Bowen once had a married sister 
living out in New York State, some- 
wheres near Watertown,” explained the 
lawyer. “I knew that long ago. She 
died; and I remember his telling me that 
her only daughter ran off and got married 
to some foreigner. He never knew any- 
thing more, except that she died, too; but 
it turns out that this French conjurer 
was her husband, and that she died in 
giving birth to a little girl. I don’t be- 
lieve the Frenchman ever knew there 
was such an uncle in existence, and old 
Bowen, on his part, probably didn’t even 
know the man’s name.” 

There was a good deal in all this for the 
invalid to digest, and he lay in absorbed 
silence for some time. 

“How'd y’ find it out?” he inquired. 

““O, I had to trace up the dead man’s 
belongings, over at the Hingham House, 
and ”’— 

“He was at th’ Central Hotel. Least- 
ways, thet was where we hed supper, ene 
night.” 

‘Well, he wasn’t staying there. He 
was at the Hingham. And his papers 
and things finally put me on the track, 
and I’ve since written out to Watertown 
and hadareply. It’s all so.” 

** An’ little Julie is”— 

“Little Julie is old Bowen’s only re- 
maining kith or kin.” 

There was another interval of quiet. 

“I wish she was mine,” said Coe; and 
the tremor in his voice betrayed how 
strongly he had become attached to the 
child in the three or four days following 
her finding. She had come to him when 
he was loneliest and in sorest need of 
human love, and his starved heart had 
devoured her. His eyes after a minute 
. sought his wife’s. 

“T’ve got plenty t’ keer fur,” he said. 
**An’ I find I keer f’r ’em more than I 
knew I did. Only they’ll hev t’ keer f’r 
me now—in th’ othersense.” He coughed 
a little, and again the pain in his shoulder 
caught him. ‘I'll never be good f’r work 
any more, most likely.” 

Mrs. Coe turned away a moment, but 
the lawyer said, cheerfully: 

“O, yes, you will, Garrett. The doctor 
says he’ll have you around again in a 
couple of months.” He made no refer- 
ence to other things the doctor had 
said. 

*-y’ can’t farm much with one arm,” 
said Coe, with a weary little smile; ‘‘par- 
tic’larly when there ain’t anythin’ o’ the 
farm left but loose rocks an’ a mort- 
gage.” 

“There, now, Garrett,” interposed his 
wife. ‘‘ Don’t you think o’ sech things. 
‘We'll live somehow. Y’ve talked enough 
now—hain’t he, Mr. Clark? ” 

‘Perhaps I’ve talked too much with 
him,” said the latter with compunction. 
‘‘He seemed to want to hear things so.” 

“Course I do,” returned Coe, grate- 
fully. ‘‘I ain’t tired the least bit.” 


“Well, you turn over now, anyway,” 
said the lawyer; and he took his leave, 
while Mrs. Coe arranged the pillow and 
made the sick man comfortable, proceed- 
ing afterward to lay out new bandages 
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and a basin of warm water pending the 
doctor’s approaching call. 

The invalid gained gradually during the 
next few days, and was soon enabled to 
sit up a little. The wound was healing 
fairly well, though the left arm seemed 
likely to be permanently disabled. The 
cough, however, was giving the doctor no 
little concern. Coe’s constitution had in 
truth suffered severely during the winter, 
and his emaciated form and hollow fea- 
tures presented a striking and saddening 
contrast to his former appearance. Mrs. 
Coe hung over him ~ceaselessly and re- 
morsefully, blaming herself with merci- 
less exaggeration for all his sufferings, 
and filled with unresting solicitude. 
*Vinie and the boys and little Julie now 
came in and out freely. As Coe became 
able to see people, there were people in 
plenty to see. Everyone wanted to greet 
him once more, and grasp his thin hand, 
and bury old scores. The facts about the 
fire had now become well known, and all 
felt a vague, rueful desire todo justice for 
their unfounded suspicions and atone in 
some degree bya new friendliness. Andof 
course the dramatic events of the even- 
ing of the performance had broken down 
all barriers of reserve, and the previ- 
ously accumulating sympathy for his re- 
cent ill fortunes had burst forth in a tor- 
rent. 

The sensation over the disclosure of 
little Julie’s existence and relationship 
was great, and the child came in for no 
small amount of attention and petting 
from the visitors who daily came to the 
house. But their chief interest centered 
about Coe. The latter’s wife had come to 
know the true state of the larder, and to 
realize the condition of financial affairs; 
but the neighbors laughed good-humoredly 
at her remonstrances, and few came to 
the house without slipping into the 
kitchen and leaving a small parcel or lar- 
ger basket upon the table. Mrs. Coe was 
sorely troubled at this dependence, neces- 
sitated as it was for the present; and 
though she said nothing to her husband 
about the matter, he guessed more and 
more clearly the state of the facts, and 
the resulting worry did not brighten his 
eyes nor round out his sunken cheeks. 

““Where’s ’Vinie this afternoon?” Coe 
asked, one sunshiny April day. 

**She’s gone out t’ walk,” said his wife, 
hesitatingly. 

“Alone?” 

“‘N-no—not exac’ly.” 

“Whe with?” 

Mrs. Coe looked cornered. 

“With—with Burt Way,” she plumped 
out awkwardly. 

“Burt? Why, they broke off long ago.” 

“Yes.”” Mrs. Coe’s reluctance to speak 
melted into a contented little laugh. 
“But I guess they’re mendin’ things 
ag’in.” 

“T want t’ know!” 

“T’ve kind o’ seen it comin’ on frm 
watchin’ ’Vinie a little. But I wasn’t 
goin’ t’ tell ye till’t was reelly done an’ 
settled.” 

“O, y’ can’t keep things fr’m me, I tell 
ye,” Coe said, with childish pride. ‘I 
hev my eyes open.” 

She did not attempt to dispel this fatu- 
ous but mild delusion. 

*‘ Burt’s jest as good as gold,” she said, 
‘an’ as strong an’ true as he is good. I 
guess ’Vinie ruther misjedged him a while 
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back, an’ she’s been watchin’ him lately 
an’ kind o’ feelin’ surer what fine stuff 
he’s made of.” 

‘*Has she said anythin’ t’ you?” 

“She told me, fust off, all ’bout th’ 
thing bein’ broken off. Of course I knew 
it b’fore, fr’m one of her letters this 
winter. Thet’s all she’s said.” 

** An’ now she’s gone off f’r a walk with 
him?” : 

“Yes. Jest a little while ago.” 

He leaned back in his rocker and re- 
volved the news with satisfaction for 
’Vinie. 

“Then we'll need Julie all th’ more, 
ma?” he said, almost pleadingly. 

Mrs. Coe did not reply, fearing yet to 
voice her accumulating misgivings as to 
future ways and means for providing even 
for the remaining ones of their own little 
family circle. Coe with his right hand 
restlessly adjusted his- helpless left arm 
more comfortably on the cushioned chair- 
arm. 

“?Vinie didn’t once write me how sick 
you was, Garrett—with thet cough an’ 
all,” said his wife, presently. 

“She didn’t know—not till a few days 
b’fore you came. An’ then I told her not 
to.”’ 

There was silence again, broken soon 
by the distant click of the front gate and 
the sound of footsteps on the path. Vis- 
itors had fallen into the way of entering 
without knocking, and Mrs. Coe did not 
go to the door. She looked a little sur- 
prised, however, when three men entered 
the bare little sitting-room where hus- 
band and wife had been talking. The 
three were Mr. Clark, Mr. Bradbury and 
Mr. Pickering, and their hosts felt rather 
impressed at the simultaneous arrival of 
three such prominent callers. 

Greetings were exchanged, and the 
newcomers sat down. 

“Mrs. Coe,” said Lawyer Clark, “I 
had a talk with the doctor the other day. 
He says your husband won’t be able to 
live in this climate any more.” 

The wife was startled. She gave a 
quick, distressed look at Garrett, dread- 
ing the effect upon him of this bluntly 
put statement. 

‘But we can’t go anywheres else,” 
she pleaded, apprehensively. “I think 
Garrett’ll git all right ag’in.”’ 

*’Course I will,’ said Coe, more trou- 
bled for his wife’s discomposure than for 
himself. ‘I’ll be up an’ out now soon, 
an’ ’most as good as ever.” 

** Did I hear you cough as we came in?” 

“A leetle, mebbe. Not t’ amount t’ 
anythin’.” 

“The doctor says otherwise. He says 
you'll get all right in a warm climate, but 
that you’ll have to live there. Says an- 
other winter here’d be impossible.” 

‘“‘Thet’s nonsense,” said Coe, weakly, 
though he realized that perhaps it was 
not. 

“T’ve got a brother down in southern 
Kentucky,” pursued Mr. Clark. ‘“ He’s 
got a stock-farm there. Peter Merritt’s 
going out next month, by the way. Now 
I propose that you all move down there 
and start fresh. There’s a nice little 
place next my brother’s for sale, he writes 
me. And Peter’ll make a capital man 
for you to have around.” 

Coe’s eyes glistened. 

“Gee, how I’d like it!” he uttered, 
with a deep wistfulness. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
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you, ma? We can’t, of course, but jest 


supposin’. 
Mrs. Coe did not answer, but her eyes 


filled. 

“ Ye’ve no idee,” said Coe, ‘ how I kind 
o’ dread gittin’ ’round an’ takin’ up life 
here ag’in. I’ve made a pretty bad thing 
of it, somehow. Th’ house an’ th’ farm 
an’ th’ town’re all full o’ hard reminders. 
An’ people’ve been awful good, but some- 
times I feel as ef I wish I didn’t hev t’ 
face ’em, y’ know.” 

“TI know,” assented Mr. Clark. ‘‘Some- 


times a man reaches a point where he’ 


longs to change his whole surroundings.” 

“Thet’s it,” cried Coe. ‘“‘ Was it Ken- 
tucky you said?” ° He gave a long, eager 
sigh. ‘Sally, jest think o’ th’ blue grass, 
an’ th’ sunshine, an’ th’ thoroughbreds, 
an’ th’—th’ ”— 

“There, Garrett,” urged his wife, 
quietingly, ‘‘ what’s th’ use o’ thinkin’ o’ 
sech things? We can’t, an thet ends it.” 

‘No, we can’t, of course,” he agreed, 
his dream collapsing. 

“ An’ I don’t think,” said gentle Mrs. 
Coe, almost indignantly, turning to Mr. 
Clark, ‘‘thet it’s well even t’ bring sech 
idees up—ef I c’n say so.” 

Mr. Clark looked at Mr. Bradbury. Mr. 
Bradbury looked at Mr. Pickering. 

“The fact is, Mrs. Coe,”’ said the latter, 
nerving himself briskly for an announce- 
ment, ‘‘that we think we see a way to 
bring the thing to pass.” 

“‘How’s thet?” she demanded, incred- 
ulously. 

““We’ve awarded you old Bowen’s leg- 
acy.” 

Coe gasped, and his wife found herself 
upon her feet with a great start. 

‘“What’s thet y’ say?’’ she questioned, 
stupidly. 

The quarry-owner repeated the fact 
clearly, and the Coes stared at each other. 

“It’s a fact, sure,” put in Mr. Brad- 
bury, hugely relishing their astonishment. 

Mr. Clark took up the word. 

‘“We have full power to put that money 
where we honestly think it’ll do the most 
good,” he said. ‘‘ And we’ve decided that 
this is the place to put it—with Mrs. Coe, 
for the Coe family. It’s make or break 
with you. We're going to have it ‘ make.’ 
It’s exactly what Bowen would have 
liked.” 

* But,” stammered Coe, ‘‘I ain’t one t’ 
d’serve any sech’”’— 

‘* Ask the town,” interrupted Mr. Pick- 
ering. ‘Pretty nearly every one in it’s 
been at us, ever since you’ve been laid 
up, to do this very identical thing.” 

“But he said ‘some one big thing,’ 
didn’t he?” the farmer remonstrated. 

“If putting you right with life again 
isn’t big, what is? Mr. Reed’s welcome 
to the farm and all there is on it. I hope 
he’ll find it a good bargain.” Mr. Picker- 
ing chuckled. ‘‘There’s a nice new one 
down in Kentucky waiting for you, and 
some money left over for you to get Peter 
Merritt help you work it, and to live in 
the sunshine—all of you.” 

Coe drew along breath. ‘Y’ don’t all 
reelly mean this, do ye?” he asked, in- 
credulously. 

“We certainly do,” asseverated Mr. 
Pickering, very positively; and the others 
nodded their heads. 

“Tt’ll be th’ makin’ o’ y’r little boys,” 
remarked Mr. Bradbury—‘“‘an’ ’Vinie, 


too, f’r thet matter,’ he added, with pre- 
tended unconsciousness. 

“*O, as t’ ’Vinie,’”’ said Coe, remember- 
ing his wife’s conjectures, ‘I don’t b’ lieve 
much thet ’Vinie’d go. She’s out walkin’ 
with Burt Way.” 

“Yes; we saw ’em, up th’ Henderson 
lane,” smiled the ex-deacon; ‘“‘an’ we 
ruther guessed likely there’d be only five 
0’ ye t’.go.” 

“But I can’t think all thet money’s 
meant f’r us,’’ Mrs. Coe cried, still con- 
fused. 

“‘There’s a good deal of justice in it, 
when you think it over,” observed Mr. 
Clark. ‘‘Simeon Bowen shut his soul 
against the world, and his soul shriveled 
up pretty small before he died. Garrett 
Coe tried the same thing, but he found 
out his mistake in time and it’s come out 
the other way. If Bowen’s uneasy ghost 
is lingering about here anywhere, it’s ad- 
miring Garrett’s result best, you can be 
sure.” 

There was a long conversation before 
the farmer and his wife could be brought 
to believe that this good fortune was ac- 
tually theirs. 

“Ef it’s reelly so, then there’s one 
thing I sh’d want t’ do,” Mrs. Coe said. 
“T’d want t’ reg’larly adopt little Julie, 
an’ we'd leave her half th’ property when 
we’re dead.” 

“Jest what flashed over me, too,” put 
in Coe, eagerly. ‘It’s only fair f’r her t’ 
hev some good of her granduncle’s 
money.” 

**Good!’’ approved Mr. Clark, heartily. 
““We knew you’d do something like that 
—though we could n’t attach any condi- 
tions.” 

“Well, we jest would!” said Mrs. Coe, 
with positiveness. 

“But why sh’d Felton do sech a thing 
f’r me?” Coe queried again. ‘I’ve been 
down on Felton people pretty stiddy.” 

“Well, they’ve been down on you, and 
more than you deserved in one respect 


anyway, and very likely more than any 


man deserves. Anyhow, they’re voting 
for it. I don’t think that’s influenced us 
any, as trustees, but it’s pleasant to know 
they approve our decision.” 

“It’s a right one, too,” affirmed Mr. 
Pickering, with businesslike certitude, 
yet with a manifest cordiality. 

Givin’ a big lift, jest at th’ turnin’- 
p’int ina man’s hull life an’ idees,’’ Mr. 
Bradbury put in. ‘YY’ can’t do better 
with money than thet.” 

There was a distant sound of footsteps 
in unison. As they listened, puzzled, the 
tramping came nearer. The gate was 
heard to click open loudly. Mrs. Coe 
looked out and beheld an informal as- 
semblage of Feltonians, chiefly of the 
young people, but with a goodly sprin- 
kling of older faces among them. The 
news that the three trustees had gone to 
the Coes’ to declare their decision had 
crept swiftly about, and there had been 
an impulsive collecting of every one 
within reach in town who could be spared 
for an impromptu march up to the farm- 
er’s to clamor their indorsement of the 
award and congratulate the recipients. 

Garrett Coe, pale and disconcerted, yet 
full of gladness, was helped to his feet 
and appeared at the opened window, 
where the hearty greeting he received 
made bygones bygones and warmed his 
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heart with a new thrill of outgiving 
toward all humanity. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Kemble, that evening, 
in the bosom of his family, ‘it’s queer 
how things come out. A year ago I was 
gibin’ at Garrett Coe as th’ ugliest brute 
in town. Mebbe ’twa’n’t sayin’ so much, 
ef he was. An’ now I vote th’ commit- 
tee’s done jest right.” 

“An’ I think,” added Miss Harvey, 
“it’s a burnin’ shame they didn’t do it 
b’fore.”’ 

At the same time Coe, at his home, 
was saying to his wife, who was bending 
over his chair, “‘ Ma, th’ fust sixty dollars 
we git clear, off o’ th’ Kentucky farm, 
I’m goin’ t’ use t’ buy back thet candelab- 
ber o’ yours thet’s over in Hingham.” 

THE END. 





The Average New York 
Christian 
In a breezy editorial in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Tidings appears a sketch of the aver- 
age New York Christian at the opening of the 
twentieth century. We can give only an ex- 
tract: 


First of all, he was a creature difficult 
to catch. He had a strange fashion of 
appearing and disappearing, and his dis- 
appearances were more numerous than 
his appearances. It was his custom to 
betake himself to the country about the 
first of June, and if by any hook or crook 
he could do so he got off by the first of 
me Occasionally he disappeared as 
early as Easter. hen once. outside the 
city he seemed to forget his city obliga- 
tions, and it was not until the middle of 
October, or even a month later, that his 
face was again visible to his long-expect- 
ant pastor. If on his return, however, 
he had settled down and remained in one 

lace for several consecutive months, the 

eart of the New York minister would 
have rejoiced. But such was not his cus- 
tom. Hecould not keep still. In Thanks- 
giving week he visited his out-of-town 
relatives or friends, and during the holi- 
days he turned his back upon the city 
and sojourned in distant parts. If he 
could satisfactorily arrange his business, 
he took a trip to California in the autumn 
and a trip to Florida in the winter and a 
trip to Europe in the spring, with numer- 
ous little trips to outlying districts in 
between. Even when not engaged in 
these extensive journeys he was con- 
stantly dodging in and out of the city. 
For every New Yorker at the opening of 
the twentieth century had relatives or 
friends within a few miles of the city, 
and to spend a Sunday with some of these 
was a popular way of securing refresh- 
ment and rest. 

Even when the New Yorker was at 
home he was an individual difficult for a 
minister to catch because he was so busy. 
He kept his calendar marked for several 
months ahead, and his engagements fol- 
lowed him like so many avenging furies. 
Under this heavy pressure the Sunday 
evening service was broken down, and as 
for the midweek prayer meeting, it was 
not so much as even mentioned among 
thousands of professing Christians. 

The average New York Christian at the 
opening of the century cared little for 
doctrinal discourses and refused to follow 
his pastor through a sermon severely phil- 
osophical or even a little metaphysical. 
New York life was strenuous and exact- 
ing, and on the Lord’s Day those who 
were found ini the churches craved ser- 
mons warm as June sunbeams and sub- 
stantial as bread. For fine distinctions 
and ethereal abstractions there was little 
demand. 





Truth needs not, falsehood deserves not, 
a supporter.—Thomas Fuller. 
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Chicago and the Interior a re 


Presbyterian Creeds 

Considerable discussion was raised bya ser- 
mon by Rev. E. H. Curtis, the retiring mod- 
erator, preached before the Presbytery of 
Chicago, April 1. There were 168 delegates 
present, so that the audience was ‘represént- 
ative. The sermon took radical'ground in 
favor of revision, a new creed, or something 
to relieve the church from its present incubus 
of dogma. ‘The church is too conservative. 
We are weighted down with a confession of 
faith which no longer represents the sense of 
the church. Weare behind the times, shame- 
fully behind our sister churches of the same 
faith.” ‘‘I do not think that Calvin, the 
Westminster fathers, looking down from 
above, are concerned that we should think as 
they thought and theologized, but rather with 
our loyalty to the truth as we see it.” The 
sermon was something of a surprise, and yet 
many, perhaps a majority, of those who heard 
it were in sympathy with its position. Dele- 
gates to the General Assembly were chosen 
who accept the views expressed by the 
preacher. During the week Presbyterians 
have had new interest in the proposed revi- 
sion. While few would favor any change 
which would in any way vitiate the system 
of doctrine held by the church, there is a gen- 
eral wish for such a change in the form of the 
confession, or by additional statements or ex- 
planations, as will relieve the church from 
the burden of Calvinistic predestinarianism. 
Some, however, are satisfied with the present 
confession and deprecate any change what- 
ever. This is the position of Professor Mar- 
quis of the McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Doctrinal Preaching 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morn- 
ing, eight of the younger brethren, most of 
them graduates of the Chicago Seminary and 
settled in or near the city, gave a synopsis of 
the sermons preached the previous Sunday. 
It was a surprise to all present that so many 
of these sermons should be decidedly doc- 
trinal, and that the positions taken in them 
were s0 conservative, not to say orthodox. 
They displayed a great deal of ability, and in 
the five minutes granted each speaker an ex- 
hibition of earnestness, spiritual life and 
power to think was displayed which augurs 
well for the churches. The older men, who 
are so rapidly passing away, have reason to 
rejoice that the work in which they have 
taken such an interest is in good hands. 


An Interesting Celebration 

The tenth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. E. B. Wylie as pastor of the Summer- 
dale Church has been celebrated this week. 
Monday evening the friends of the church 
met in the lecture-room of the completed edi- 
fice to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Wylie on 
the auspicious results of ten years’ labor 
among them. Friday evening there were 
public services, at which Dr. F. A. Noble 
preached. The occasion was of more than 
ordinary interest because it represented the 
completion of a carefully wrought out plan, 
which aimed not only at gathering church and 
Sunday school, but securing a comfortable 
house of worship in a good location and with- 
out debt. Thanks to the persistency of the 
pastor and his wife, the aid of the City Mis- 
sionary Society, the generous contributions in 
money and service of R. J. Bennett, Esq., and 
the special assistance of Dr. Noble and Dr. 
Goodwin, this has been accomplished. The 
church is now entirely self-supporting and so 


situated that it can meet the demands of the: 


community which it is trying to serve. The 
week was full of pleasant surprises and of 
real spiritual power. An interesting histori- 
eal sketch of the enterprise has been pub- 
lished with a congratulatory letter from Dr. 
Goodwin written the day before he died. 


Meeting of the Woman’s Board of the Interior 


The annual gathering of this vigorous state 
body was held with the church in Elgin, April 
3,4. There was a good attendance, a fine pro- 
gram and a spirit which indicated a determi- 
nation to advahce. The hospitality of the El- 
gin people was generous. The church build- 
ing is one of the best in the West for meetings 
of this kind and contributed not a little to the 
comfort and success of this year’s anniversary. 


Another Pastor Secured 

The Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, 
after a vacancy of more than two years, has 
called Rev. Clelland B. McAfee, professor of 
mental and moral philosophy in Park College, 
Missouri. This is the church whose founda- 
tions were so well laid by Dr. Thomas C. Hall 
of Union Theological Seminary, and which 
had such a rapid growth under the ministra- 
tions of Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, now of 
New York city. It has been favored by its 
situation and the absence of competition, and 
in this way has gathered into its fellowship a 
large number of Congregationalists, who have 
been made to feel perfectly at home. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons Eighty-two Years Old 

Dr. Pearsons has gone to Eureka Springs, 
Mo., for a visit of afew weeks. He will cele- 
brate his eighty-second birthday April 12 dur- 
ing his absence. Mrs. Pearsons accompanies 
him. He will spend Sunday in St. Louis, and 
before his return will probably visit Drury 
College, which he has never seen, and exam- 
ine its work carefully. Arrangements ought 
to be made so that he can lay the corner stone 
of the administrative building he is helping 
erect. The Doctor is more deeply interested 
in the colleges he has aided than ever, and is 
anxious, as he says, “to look them over and 
see what theyare doing.” Friday, April 8, Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons was guest of honor of the leg- 
islature at Springfield, Ill. A highly compli- 
mentary resolution, recognizing his gifts to 
colleges, was passed unanimously. In fact, 
he received an ovation from men of all par- 
ties. He was taken wholly by surprise, but 
in the address made in response to the un- 
wonted honor received he rose to the occa- 
sion. It is a matter for rejoicing that a man 
who has devoted himself so untiringly for 
more than ten years to the distribution of a 
great fortune for the advantage of future gen- 
erations is permitted to know that the men of 
his own generation appreciate his efforts and es- 
timate them at something like their true value. 


Reception to Professor Jacobus 

Thursday evening, April 4, the faculty and 
friends of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
expressed their appreciation of the lectures 
given by Professor Jacobus in New Testa- 
ment exegesis by’ a reception for him, at 
which addresses were delivered by Professor 
Scott, Professor Lloyd of the Pacific Semi- 
nary, Professor Zenos of McCormick, Dr. 
F. A. Noble and Professor Jacobus. During 
his stay in Chicago Professor Jacobus has 
made many friends who would be glad should 
he find it in accord with his feelings to make 
this city his home. 


Another Academy Saved 

After a long and severe struggle Gates 
Academy at Neligh, Neb., has obtained cash 
and pledges which amount to $20,000 and will 
clear off its debt. This result is the outcome 
of assistance rendered by Secretary Clifton of 
the Education Society, extending over more 
than a year of grants of money from the so- 
ciety to sustain the academy during the can- 
vass, and of the efficient aid of President 
Warren of Yankton College, who made a per- 
sonal canvass for the academy in northern 
Nebraska, where he is well known, and also 
among friends in New England. But for his 
assistance it is doubtful if the present result 
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could have been reached. -The work of Secre- 
tary Clifton has been of great importance, not 
only in persuading Gates College to be an 
academy rather than a college, but in har- 
monizing all the educational interests of the 
denomination in the state, as well as in so- 
liciting funds. With its four academies pros- 
pering finely and Doane College in a better 
condition than ever, the outlook for our edu- 
cational system in the state is encouraging. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Week 

A club of women, aided by experts in eco- 
nomics, has been discussing the question of 
boys and girls living at home for the above 
sum. Carefully prepared estimates indicate 
its possibility, with a small allowance for 
clothing and amusements. The difficulty is 
increased when the boy or girl does not live 
at home, and is so great, in any case, as to 
lead young women especially to seek situa- 
tions in factories, where cheaper clothing can 
be worn and more money be saved. The so- 
cial settlements in Chicago deprecate the dis- 
cussion, lest it lead’ to a furthér diminution in 
wages ’and an increase in the temptations 
which come to those who work for so little. 
At the Jane Club, situated near the Hull 
House, young women have a comfortable 
home for three dollars a week. Experience 
has shown that this price cannot be reduced. 
But this is for food and’shelter only, with no 
provision for clothing or other necessities. 


A Gratifying Ingathering 

Wednesday evening, April 3, Bishop Mc- 
Claren confirmed a class of 120 persons at St. 
Peter’s, Rev. Frank D. Moulin, rector. A 
large proportion were adults, and nearly half 
the number were males. The class has met 
three times a week for four months for in- 
struction. The church is one of the most 
prosperous in the city. The class now con- 
firmed is the largest which has ever been pre- 
sented the bishop during his twenty-five years 
in Chicago. The church is in Lake View, a 
beautiful residence section on the North Side. 


The Election 

That Mr. Carter Harrison should be mayor 
for a third term was a foregone conclusion the 
moment the Republican nominating conven- 
tion adjourned. Judge Hannecy was under- 
stood to be Mr. Lorimer’s candidate, and as 
Lorimer’s name is synonymous with that of 
“the machine,” independent voters would 
vote for Harrison and many Republicans re- 
fused to vote against him. This is not to be 
understood as favoring him, but as condemn- 
ing the Republican machine. A Democratic 
machine is all right, but Republicans do not 
like to have their candidates named for them 
by a political boss. We shall have a wide- 
open city, two years more of dirty streets, in- 
crease. of crime, and a condition of things 
which the best people desire remedied. The 
new council seems to be better than its prede- 
cessor. Republicans are in the majority and 
propose to organize it on a non-partisan basis. 
The franchise question was made the issue of 
the campaign. It is doubtful, however, if it 
comes up during the next two years. Of 
course Mr. Harrison and his friends regard 
the election as an approval of his policy. 
To a certain extent itis. The saloon element 
supported him. Ten saloon keepers, out of 
seventy-two aldermen, are in the council, just 
as many as there are real estate dealers or 
agents. It is possible that Mr. Harrison may 
decide to give the city a fairly good adminis- 
tion. He can do this if he chooses. He will 
have a council ready to aid him in his best ef- 
forts and to resist him in his worst. On the 
whole, therefore, although it is believed 
Judge Hannecy would not have been Lori- 
mer’s tool, the outcome of the election is more 
hopeful than was feared. 


Chicago, Ill., April 9. FRANKLIN. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Consolidation of Congregational 
S s * 

The discussion of this subject, now once 
more to the fore, is one which has recurred 
about once in five years, at least for the last 
twenty or. thirty years. Its storm center is 
always thé nearness geographically of the 
Hartford and YaleSeminaries. Almost every 
serious discussion has taken for granted the 
removal of Hartford Seminary to New Haven 
and its absorption in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. The alternative suggestion of 
Yale’s removal to Hartford and consolida- 
tion into, say, a “‘Hartford Congregational 
Seminary of Yale University” has seemed 
like asking the mountain to come to Moham- 
med, and has, in fact, hardly been considered 
at all. And yet, in view of the recent trend of 


consolidation in educational institutions, this - 


would be not merely in itself practicable, but 
by far the most suitable and feasible thing. 

The modern educational aggregation, like 
the industrial, has two tendencies: (1) the 
geographical gravitation of smaller bodies to 
the larger, exampled jat the present moment 
by the proposalyto have Andover remove to 
Cambridge, and-the Berkeley Divinity School 
to New Haven; (2) the affiliation of institu- 
tions removed geographically, but not too far 
removed, into one institution with a central- 
ized organization. This second method has 
long been exemplified in various schools of 
Harvard University, and now more than ever 
in the Chicago University. It might well be 
used by Yale. 

There is no possible reason why a Yale Sem- 
inary should not be located in Hartford. The 
Yale Divinity School now has its geographi- 
cal position across the street from the aca- 
demic buildings. It would be just as much 
the Yale Divinity School if it were pushed 
away a mile up the street, or thirty-six miles 
up the excellent New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. If the seminary were 
transferred bodily to Hartford and combined 
with the Hartford Theological Seminary as 
the “Hartford Congregational Seminary of 
Yale University ” (like the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University), there could be 
practically bat one drawback urged—the in- 
ability of the students to take outside courses, 
as they can now in New Haven. Of this it 
may be said that it would be no disadvantage, 
but a positive advantage to the seminary, to 
have it situated where they could not do so. 
There might similarly be a Berkeley Divinity 
School of Yale University. 

It would be easier to move Yale to Hartford, 
because, in the first place, there is a wide feel- 
ing that a university has no business to sup- 
port a denominational seminary as such. A 
theological faculty (not the paradoxical and 
futile undenominational seminary) whose 
members may be of any denomination and 
which aims only at post-graduate work culmi- 
nating in a Ph. D. is another matter. But a 
denominational school has, in fact, no right to 
‘be supported from the general funds of a uni- 
versity (and Yale, in fact, is not so supported ) 
unless all denominations are equally free to 
establish schools on the same basis, nor should 
any denominational school be regarded as the 
theological school of a university as the Yale 
Divinity School now is of Yale University. 
An endowed denominational school which is 
only one of many actual or possible semina- 
ries affiliated with the university on similar 
terms is, on the other hand, entirely reasona- 
ble. Anything tending to free Yale from over- 
denominationalism, as this would help to do, 
would in itself be popular. 

The Yale endowments are probably some- 
what smaller than those of Hartford and less 
difficult to transport geographically, as they 
are vested in the university and presumably 
not so much conditioned by the local position 
of the seminary buildings. Further than this, 
the already considerable plant in the way of 
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buildings at Yale-could undoubtedly be used 
to better advantage for other purposes than 
the similar plant in Hartford. It seems, in- 
deed, hard to see from any point of practical 
economics why the thing should not be. 

The present moment seems more ripe for it 
than any previous one, because the Hartford 
Seminary is nearer in numbers and the two 
seminaries are nearer to one another in theo- 
logical tendency aud farther, from Andover 
and Bangor thanever before. Without ignor- 
ing the fact that Yale is still rather more rad- 
ical than Hartford, yet Hartford is by no 
means unprogressive compared with what is 
known as conservatism in other denomina- 
tions, and there is little doubt that a serious, 
honest effort to bring things together among 
the New England seminaries might result in 
a little readjustment of personnel by which 
the more radical men would go to a combined 
Andover and Bangor, and those inclined to 
conservatism to a combined Yale-Hartford. 

There would be in the consolidation an im- 
portant economic gain all around. Yale Uni- 
versity would gain an immensely strength- 
ened Congregational séthinary, pave the way 
better for affiliation with seminaries of other 
denominations, and open the way for the de- 
velopment of a post-graduate theological fac- 
ulty, if she chose. Hartford Seminary, on thé 
other hand, would gain some increment of 
means, the prestige of the Yale name, some 
students, and in general an increased scope 
of usefulness and importance without losing 
anything whatever, save the shadowy right to 
give degrees—shadowy because her students 
would gain the still more valuable “ Yale” 
degree. The Congregational churches would 
gain immensely by the combining of two 
strong institutions into a very strong institu- 
tion which could do vastly more work for the 
same money by avoiding duplication in the 
new and necessarily multiplied branches of in- 
struction. Finally, the progress of Christian- 
ity would be greatly advanced by these very 
tokens. 

If these theological seminaries have, as they 
must have, their minds bent on throwing their 
very best energy into the work of the progress 
of the kingdom, they must surely wish to be 
as wise in their day and generation as the 
children of darkness, and do away with the 
wastefulness of excessive and artificial com- 
petition. Union to save operating expenses, 
to bring a greater mass of capital to bear for 
the development of business, is the ordinary 
common sense of the theological business, as 
of any business, if we are to do the utmost 
that can be done under given conditions. 

ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, 
Librarian of Princeton University. 





In and Around Boston 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell of Labrador was the 
speaker on Monday, the program announced 
being planned for April 15. Dr. Grenfell 
described his work among the deep sea fisher- 
men to the delight and interest of the audience. 

These officers were elected: Rev. F. E. But- 
ler, moderator ; Rev. E. C. Whiting, secretary ; 
Rev. Messrs. E. S. Porter, A. F. Pierce and 
M. A. Breed, executive committee. 


A Sudden Death at Roxbury 

Mr. Henry Basford was one of the charter 
members of the Highland Church, Roxbury, 
which was organized in 1869. He had labored 
several years already in the mission Sunday 
school, and in all the life of the church he 
has been one of its most devoted and influen- 
tial officers. An accomplished musician, and 
for several years secretary of the Apollo 
Club, he has been organist and chorister of 
the Highland Church for nearly thirty years, 
and a number of singers in church choirs are 
indebted to him for their early training. At 
the Easter service last Sunday evening, while 
leading a cantata, Mr. Basford sank forward 
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on the organ keys and at once expired. He 
was sixty years of age and leaves a wife and 
one son. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. Y. M, C. A. 

Consolidation of ,railroads often works out 
unforeseen beneficent ends. The absorption 
of the Fitchburg Railroad by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and the consequent merging 
of offices and readjustment has set free con- 
siderable space in the North Union and the 
old Fitchburg Stations and made it possible 
to utilize some of the room thus set free for 
establishing a Y. M. C. A. plant where the 
railroad branch of that organization can at 
once begin to care for the spiritual, social and 
physical needs of the large army of trainméh 
whose business takes them in and out of the 
station each day. 


The Animal Rescue League and Its Worthy Work 


It is now a little more than two years since 
the Animal Rescue League was organized in 
the vestry of the Park Street Church through 
Mrs. Anna Harris Smith’s sympathy for the 
forsaken and suffering dogs and cats that 
haunt the streets. During the past twelve- 
month over 5,000 homeléss four-footed wan- 
derers have been received, sheltered, cared 
for, and then either provided with good homes 
or mercifully sent through the gates of sleep 
to that bourne whence no beast returns and 
where cold and hunger cannot follow them. 

For two years Mrs. Smith considered the 
matter before her plans assumed definite 
form. She was touched by the spectacle of 
domestic animals ruthlessly abandoned by 
moving families and suffering the pangs of 
hunger and thirst in the streets. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does 
its grand work but does not care for such 
waifs and strays. It will send an agent after 
any animal reported, but the person sending 
the report cannot usually keep the sufferer till 
it is called for. The Ellen M. Gifford homein 
Brighton, an asylum for destitute animals, is 
far away and the finder of a wounded or sick 
dog cannot easily transport him thither. A 
place of refuge in the city was needed, such 
as existed already in three or four of the larg- 
est American cities. 

A letter to an evening paper brought at 
once sixty encouraging answers, and a few 
months later the league was organized with 
Mr. G. A. O. Ernst as president. Some pub- 
lic interest having been aroused and furds 
available, a house was hired at 68 Carver 
Street, between Elliot and Pleasant Streets, 
in the South End, for the home of the league. 
The location is easily approachable from all 
directions, convenient to the subway and has 
been fitted up for the comfort of its inmates. 

Soon additional demands were made upon 
the league. Families about to move requested 
it to take charge of their pets, and, after con- 
sideration, it was decided that it would be a 
practical prevention of cruelty to animals to 
do so, thus preyenting suffering rather than 
relieving it. The agent of the league is ready, 
upon request, to come after any homeless 
pussy, and hundreds are brought directly to 
the house by mereiful people who find them 
in misery. Here they are cared for, chloro- 
formed if found beyond help, fed and petted 
if in possession of a fair degree of health and 
sent to good homes as fast as such are found 
for them. It has been found very difficult, 
however, to place the pets in homes where 
good care is assured, and all willing to take a 
handsome and well-mannered dog or cat 
would confer a favor by addressing the presi- 
dent and founder of the league, Mrs. Anna 
Harris Smith, 295 Washington Street. 

Plans for the future work of the organiza- 
tion include the establishment of a home of 
rest for sick or worn-out horses similar to the 
one in London, a country boarding house for 
the cats and dogs and a periodical to serve as 
an organ for the work. 





The heart that is to be filled to the brim 
with holy joy must be held still.— Bowes. 
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N. 


Pv Was The annual gathering of the 

neral Congregational churches of 
Association ‘he state, which will be held 
at Rochester, May 7-9, will have its chief 
interest in the centennial of the New 
Hampshire Home Missionary Society. 
The contributions of the twenty-five 
years which preceded the organization of 
the national society amounted to $36,820. 
The last decade endures comparison well, 
for each of four of these years has 
seen the contributions for this purpose 
exceed $31,000. The moderator of the 
General Association is Dr. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson; Rev. Rufus P. Gardner will 
preach the opening sermon. 


Sarr ee a It is matter for hearty 

ion Saved bY congratulation to the 
riaSeas svar inr gases: friends of the present 
prohibitory law that the attempt to se- 
cure a modification by the enactment of 
“a local option, high license law” has 
met its Waterloo by the decisive vote of 
275 to 59. The bill was introduced by a 
member from Manchester and strenu- 
ously advocated. It was referred to the 
judiciary committee, the majority of 
whom reported ‘“‘inexpedient to legis- 
late,” and a minority, that it ‘“‘ought to 
pass.”” The vote was taken on a motion 
to substitute the minority for the major- 
ity report, with the above result. It is 
noteworthy that twenty-seven of the 
fifty-nine in favor were from Manchester 
and six from Concord, or more than half 
from the two cities, and shows by con- 
trast the strength of the temperance sen- 
timent in the country towns. It would 
now seem as if the present law, so many 
times vainly assailed, occupies on the 
statute-book a position well-nigh impreg- 
nable. The temperance millennium has 
not yet come in New Hampshire, but the 
trend is in that direction. 


A Progressive Legislature _ 


The New Hampshire legislature, whose 
deliberations continued twelve weeks, 
merits recognition for its progressive 
spirit. While there was no marked hos- 
tility to corporate interests, laws protect- 
ing individuals and the weaker classes 
met with special favor. The rural towns 
secured the passage of elaborate acts 
against counterfeiting and adulterating 
milk, butter, feeding materials and fertil- 
izers, the chief articles of traffic in agri- 
cultural communities. Thesame interest 
obtained an appropriation of $30,000 for 
the erection of a building for instruction 
in agriculture and allied subjects at Dur- 
ham, though it is but fair to state that 
other educational institutions were 
treated with unusual generosity. A be- 
ginning was made, also, in the extension 
of free high school privileges to all 
towns. 

Enlightened care for the weaker classes 
appears in the adoption. of the principle 
of the indeterminate sentence, the regula- 
tions governing the investments of sav- 


ings banks, the supervision of fraternal 
insurance organizations, and the revision 
of the inheritance laws. The crowning 
act of this policy of protection was the 
institution of a school for feeble-minded 
children and the appropriation of $30,000 
for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of buildings. Of another sort, but still 
showing a tendency to protect society 
as a whole, are the measures safeguard- 
ing primary elections and town appropri- 
ations by the use of the check list. 

Public spirit, when: the incidence of 
benefit could not be definitely located, 
was not sufficient for the adoption of 
comprehensive measures for the protec- 
tion of the forests, for the building of a 
state road through the Merrimac valley, 
nor for the erection of a statue to New 
Hampshire’s only president. It should 
be said, however, that no practicable for- 
estry measure was suggested, that large 
appropriations were made for mountain 
roads and the ocean boulevard, and that 
the mention of the name of President 
Pierce provoked a discussion which left 
questions of mere economy far out of 
sight. 

The most important act was the sub- 
stitution of dual courts for a single Su- 
preme Court, and the most exciting event 
was the election of Henry E. Burnham to 
the Senate of the United States. Itis an 
interesting coincidence that the most 
rural of all state legislatures—a quality 
incident to its large membership—in a 
spirit of complete conservatism succeeded 
in making a record of exceptional signifi- 
cance on the progressive side. 





In the North 


Lent seems to have made little impression 
on the snowy North land. But two churches 
report any attention to it. At Lancaster Rev. 
P. F. Marston has preached two series of Len- 
ten sermons, one on Self-denial, the gther in 
the everiing on the Seven Utterances of Jesus 
on the Cross. In Littleton, also, all the ser- 
mons have had special reference to the season, 
and a series of Lenten lectures on the books 
of the New Testament has been given. Holy 
Week was celebrated by a four days’ series of 
services conducted by the evangelist, Rev. 
Ralph Gillam. The pastors at both these 
places have conducted catechetical classes, 
though not without difficulty in getting the 
co-operation of parents. At Lancaster a new 
choir with cornet and violin accompaniments 
is just being installed, and a Young Men’s 
Club for the conduct of the evening service is 
in contemplation. - ‘ 

At Bethlehem the pastor has formed a ver 
successful Young People’s Union, which, 
after three months, has a membership of 
thirty-six. Congregations at evening worship 
are now often larger than in the morning. 
The financial condition is good, extensive im- 
provements, including electric lights, having 
been made successfully. 

At Plymouth, where a new glove factory 
has brought a considerable increase of popu- 
lation, the Sunday school superintendent has 
prepared a series of useful opening and clos- 
ing exercises for the school. Only Plymouth 
and Lancaster report an intention of acting in 
accordance with the governor’s somewhat en- 
thusiastic Fast Day proclamation. w. F. C. 


Dr. Robie at Fourscore 


An occasion of rare interest was Greenland’s 
celebration, April 5, of the eightieth birthday 
of Dr. Edward Robie, pastor there since 1859, 
His parishioners tendered him a reception in 
the beautifully decorated town hall, where 
church members, townsfolk and neighboring 
pastors gathered to honor this scholarly patri- 
arch, rich in years, richer yet in interests so 
fresh and varied as to keep him in touch with 
young and old alike. The program consisted 
of felicitous quotations appreciative of Dr, 
Robie in his various relations of life, as pas- 
tor, citizen, guide, friend. These sentiments 
served as texts for able addresses by his cler- 
ical friends from Portsmouth, Exeter, North 
Hampton and elsewhere. A delightful letter 
was read from Dr. G. E. Street. In respond- 
ing Dr. Robie, with unexampled modesty, 
ignored all the fine things said of him, not 
even protesting against them, and spoke of 
old age with aclassic beauty. He closed with 
something like this: 


Old age is not less happy than youth, pro- 
vided one has faith in Christ, without which 
every period of life is barren. I have found 
my childhood good and youth good ; and after- 
ward manhood was good and now old age has 
its joys. The goodness and mercy of the 
Lord have followed me all the days of my life, 
and I know that I shall dwell in his house 
forever. 


A Pioneer Missionary Society 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society connected with the 
First and Pilgrim Churches, Nashua, was 
held on the thirtieth anniversary of its organ- 
ization. From its beginning this has been a 
union society,.and the same treasurer, Mrs. 
R. T. Smith, has served during the whole pe- 
riod. An interesting review was given by its 
secretary, Miss Sarah Kendall. The founder 
of the society was Mrs. Abbott, mother of 
Rev. Justin Abbott, D. D., and Miss Anstice 
Abbott, American Board missionaries, now in 
Bombay, India. This is one of the oldest mis- 
sionary organizations in the state, antedating 
the New Hampshire branch by several years. 
During the thirty years ithas contributed about 
$10,000 for foreign missions. Well-attended 
meetings are held each month, and the mem- 
bers keep in constant touch with all evangelis- 
tic movements in foreign lands. c. R. 


In Local Fields 


KINGSTON has received a memorial window, ar- 
tistically adapted to the shadows and crosslights of 
a plain country meeting house. It is the gift of the 
three Peaslee sisters, in memory of their mother 
and aunt, both of whom were identified with this 
church. Itis also the recipient of a handsome pul- 
pit Bible, from Rev. William Aaron Patten, a re- 
tired Congregational minister and an old citizen. 


ROCHESTER divides its parish into six ‘‘ Candle- 
stick Branches,” which are. holding successful so- 
ciables. The pastor has organized a Boys’ League, 
whose members are required to attend at least one 
service evéry Sunday. The Sunday school has 
three new classes, including a pastor’s class of 
young men. 

FARMINGTON.—Congregationalists have united 
with Baptists in a series of meetings, which resulted 
in deepening the spiritual life of Christians and in 
seven conversions. TheS.S. attendance has nearly 
doubled and that of the midweek meeting has more 
than doubled since Jan. 1. 

RINDGE mourns the loss of Mr. Zebulon Con- 
verse, one of its oldest members and strongest sup- 
porters. He was for many years clerk of the par- 
ish, was county commissioner, and represented the 
town in the legislature for two years. 


Other local news appears on page 604, 


13 April 1901 
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Lif 
e 
A PASTOR’S ASPIRATION 


May the Easter Day mark the beginning of 
yet deeper spiritual life and increasing Christian 
fellowship for us all, May we know the joy of 


the disciples when they were sure that their. 


Master was risen, and may we feel the thrill of 
heart which his companions to Emmaus ex- 
perienced. Let us seek together in the coming 
year the full beauty and richness of the resur- 
rection of life—From a Letter to Central 
Church, Newtonville, Mass, 


At Easter Time 


Despite dripping skies and a marked ten- 
dency to cling to warm clothing, joy was great 
and universal in the churches, where rich 
floral decorations, triumphant music and the 
sense of a heart resurrection rendered wor- 
shipers indifferent to atmospheric conditions 
and made it easy to forgive the wee optimists 
who at Sunday school concerts prattled of 
sunshine and blossom-spangled meadows with 
unabated enthusiasm. Perhaps the strongest 
personal influence, humanly speaking, which 
pervaded the services was that of the la- 
mented Sir John Stainer, whose noble hymns 
and oratorios, never more generally used than 
this season, have added so much to the im- 
pressiveness of Lenten and Easter services, 
and whose recent translation gave touching 
emphasis to his work. 

In Boston churches most pastors were at 
home and discoursed on resurrection themes. 
Oratorios entered into many programs and 
choirs were increased to give them adequate 
rendering. Manney’s Resurrection, Gounod’s 
Redemption, Schnecker’s The Risen King, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Hymn of Praise, 
with Handel’s Messiah and Stainer’s The 
Daughter of Jairus were favorites. Practical 
Christianity also had place, as shown in the 
evening service at Union Church, which was 
devoted to a stereopticon lecture by Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell of the Labrador Deep Sea Mission, 
and in the offerings for endowment funds 
taken at Shawmut and Central Churches. 

City Missionary Waldron made his annual 
Easter visitation to several homes of shut-ins 
on Sunday. He has followed this custom for 
twenty years, visiting such institutions as 
could conveniently be reached between the 
hours of 8 and 5. In all, six services were 
held, participated in by a reader, soloist and 
preacher, besides Mr. Waldron. In each 
home Easter cards and attractive reading 
were left with the inmates as a friendly re- 
membrance. Everywhere the visitors found 
a hearty welcome and most appreciative audi- 
ences, 

The features of Lent and Easter in New 
York were a larger number of noon-hour serv- 
ices and a slightly increased attendance at 
Services held in past years; a greater impres- 
sion upon business and society, shown in the 
one realm by the fact that on Good Friday, 
without any law on the subject, exchanges 
closed and banks which kept open had no 
business to transact, and in the other, by a 
marked cessation of most important functions ; 
an enormous increase in the number of 
churches of all denominations which kept 
Holy Week—Maundy Thursday as well as 
Good Friday ; and the keeping of Easter Day 
more as a religious festival than for a display 
of new clothes. This winter there has been a 
large increase in the selections used in public 
worship from old liturgies, especially Conti- 
nental ones and those so old—the Gloria in 
Excelsis, for instance—that they belong to no 
time or place. Easter offerings already 
known at this early writing are large. Bishop 
Potter says he never found so large confirma- 
tion classes at his appointments, and there 
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and Work of the Churches 


_ is‘no reason to suppose that conditions are 


peculiar in his communion. ; 

In the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
five churches met in the evening of Thursday 
before Easter, and together celebrated the 
anniversary of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. ~ The churches participating were the 
First and Second Presbyterian, the Reformed 
Church on the Heights, Plymouth Church and 
Pilgrim. Dr. Dewey was in charge of the 
service, but pastors of all the churches named 
took part with the exception of Dr. Hillis, 
who was absent from the city. 

At Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Dr. 
Jefferson announced the payment of a float- 
ing debt of $31,500, suggested at the celebra- 
tion last January, and the raising of $1,100 
toward an endowment. The Easter offering 
of $2,000 was for Bethany Church, established 
by the Tabernacle on the West Side of the 
city. . The reception of twenty-three members 
emphasized the spiritual significance of the 
day. 

The features already indicated entered 
largely into the observance of the day through- 
outthecountry. In some places, as at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., it was ushered in with an early 
morning prayer meeting. The most precious 
fruitage of the season was the accessions to 
the churches, in many cases considerable, as 
at Piedmont of Worcester, which received 
twenty-six members. 


Booker Washington’s Birthday 


In the sketch of his life which has been 
appearing in The Outlook this year, Mr. Wash- 
ington mentions the fact that he had no birth- 
day—‘ He knew he must have been born some- 
time, but‘he did not know when.” 

The children of Park Sunday School, El- 
mira, N. Y., to whom this story was told, were 
full of sympathy for a boy so poor that he 
didn’t have a birthday, and undertook to find 
one for him, with the result set forth in the 
following letters: 

. FEBRUARY, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. Washington: We, the teach- 
ers and scholars of the Park Church Sunday 
School, have been very much interested in the 
story of your life and work. We rejoice in 
your heroic spirit, your self-devotion to the 
people of your own race, and your eminent 
service to our nation. We are glad ofall the 
well-merited gifts and honors you have re- 
ceived, though we detect a lack in these which 
we wish hereby to supply. 

Nobody has yet given youa birthday. Will 
you accept from us the 22d of February as the 
day on which to be especially thankful for the 
gift of lifé, for the great name so prophetically 
given you, and for the work to which you are 
called? It is not a brand-new birthday, you 
notice, but the original owner took such good 
care of it that it has lasted over a hundred 
years, and bids fair to last as long as the 
world. We believe that your life and work 
will add luster even to this great day, and we 
gladly associate you in our grateful thoughts 
with George Washi: gton, the Father of our 
Country. 


That you may realize your new birthday. 


we send you a birthday present, contributed 
by the scholars, teachers and friends of our 
school. Many of the pennies represented in 
this gift were earned by the little children, 
and all are sent with loving wishes for you 
and yours. Sincerely yours, 
ANNIS ForRD EASTMAN, 
Associate Pastor. 


‘TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 

My Dear Mrs. Eastman: I want to tell you 
how greatly delighted and surprised I am to 
have your kind favor of a few days ago with 
inclosure of $70 from the teachers and schol- 
ars of the Park Church Sunday School. Their 
kindly interest as well as their courtesy in 
presenting me with a birthday is sincerely 
appreciated. The one selected is a significant 


one, and I am not unmindful of the compli- 
ment implied. I wish that you would be kind 
enough to express to them my gratitude, and 
also accept my thanks for your continued 
kindly interest in our work, as well as for the 
kindly personal allusions. I beg to hand you 
herewith our treastrer’s receipt for the amount 
sent, which has been applied to our annual’ 
scholarship fund, in which connection it-will 
prove most helpful and valuable in educating: 
a student. Yours very truly, 
Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


This little incident illustrates anew the de- 
votion of the man to his work, for he seems to 
have had no idea that this personal gift should 
be used for his own comfort or pleasure, as 
its donors intended. If all the friends that 
Booker Washington has made by his autobi- 
ography would agree to celebrate his birthday 
each year by similar gifts, the influence of 
Tuskegee Institute would be much enlarged, 
and he might rejoice that he was once too poor 
to have a birthday. F. 


From the Newton Circuit 


The Newton Congregational Club devoted 
its last meeting of the season to the discussion 
of Some Problems of the Local Churches. 
The opening address, by Dr. Ozora S. Davis of 
Newtonville, was a witty and suggestive reci- 
tal of some attempts at the solution of the 
perplexing questions relating to the prayer 
meeting and the training of young people for 
Christian service. Under his leadership Cen- 
tral Church has been studying the New Testa- 
ment epistles on Friday evenings, and has 
found the course, on the whole, interesting 
and spiritually helpful. But it was too long 
and they think they can do better next time. 
The same criticisms apply to the studies in 
the prophets used by the First Church, but in 
both churches the meetings have been im- 
proved by the new emphasis laid on Bible 
study. 

Dr. Davis bases his work with the children 
on the principle that the child must be trained 
by practical activity rather than taught didac- 
tically. The devotional service is necessary 
in all children’s meetings, and definite in- 
struction cannot be omitted, but something to 
do must be provided. Otherwise we are in 
danger of fostering a type of precocious piety 
not altogether natural and helpful. The chil- 
dren are kept busy, therefore, with errands 
for the pastor, the distribution of flowers, and 
many little ministries which make them feel 
that they are doing something for the church. 
Moreover, the boys are building a whole toy 
village, houses, a church, stores, etc., and the 
girls provide the furnishings. When com- 
pleted it will bring Christmas joy to some 
mission schools. 

The young people have given over their 
meeting into the pastor’s hands for a time, 
and he is taking them, with the help of a 
printed syllabus, through a course of study 
on the essentials of the Christian faith. Space 
for notes is provided and by means of ques- 
tion and answer the truth is illustrated and 
driven home. The attendance at these Sun- 
day evening meetings is large and the interest 
awakened is hopeful. 

Under very different conditions Mr. Oxnard, 
in Nonantum, is giving special thought to his 
work among the boys, with encouraging suc- 
cess. 

First Church has adopted individual com- 
munion cups and will use them for the first 
time at the May communion. Its pastor re- 
ports that since New Year’s he has attended 
the funerals of three parishioners over ninety- 
two years of age. Not all the good die young, 
in Newton at least. 

Auburndale is rejoicing over the payment 
of its debt, which has hindered its work for sev- 
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eral years. A generous subscription started 
the movement and the whole amount, some 

2,000, was quickly provided for. 

The usual union services were held in the 
several villages of the city Good Friday even- 
ing. All the Protestant churches unite in 
these impressive and helpful meetings. That 
held at Newton Center was addressed by Dr. 
W. T. Grenfell of the Labrador Deep Sea Mis- 
sion, and by Rev. E. D. Burr of the Baptist 
church. A chorus sang selections from Stain- 
er’s Crucifixion. SENEX. 


A Lowell Letter 


The series of union meetings, sustained by 
the eight Congregational churches during the 
week of prayer and through the Lenten sea- 
son, culminated in a communion service at 
the First Church on Thursday evening before 
Easter Sunday. 

The scholarly pastor of the High Street 
Church, Rev. Charles W. Huntington, has 
achieved marked success with a series of Sun- 
day evening talks on the Church Fathers. 
Having an audience of more than the average 
scholarship, he has been able to make Origen 
and Chrysostom, ,Athanasius and Ambrose, 
Tertullian and Jerome come forth from the 
musty volumes of antiquity and seem living 
souls in the struggles of their age, until sym- 
pathy and appreciation were added to infor- 
mation. The success of these services is the 
most marked in a pastorate now entering upon 
the fourteenth year, and may serve to encour- 
age other pastors who have to try and try 
again. 

Kirk Street has gracefully shown its ap- 
preciation of faithful service in connection 
with the resignation of Miss Emma L. Hatha- 
way, a member of its choir for twenty-three 
years. Not only is her full salary to be paid 
until the completion of the twenty-fifth year, 
but the church bulletin of the closing Sun- 
day of her presence in the choir contained 
this tribute from the pen of the pastor, Rev. 
William A. Bartlett: ‘‘ At first welcomed by 
her music, she has made a place for herself in 
the hearts of many who are here and many 
who are gone. .. . Noone but the Lord him- 
self can say how much comfort and help has 
been given by her singing of the gospel.” 

G. H. J. 


Fall River and Thereabouts 


Dr. Adams of the First Church, Fall River, 
has been preaching and printing a series of 
sermons on the times of Abraham, giving the 
benefit of findings in recent archeological 
research. A special meeting has been held in 
the interest of this Sunday school’s home de- 
partment. 

Dr. N. D. Hillis addressed the Congrega- 
tional Club, March 25, on Cromwell and the 
Revival of Puritanism. The next evening he 
spoke in New Bedford on John Ruskin. 

The field secretary of the Fall River District 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion has recently found two Sunday schools in 
rural neighborhoods which meet in private 
houses. One gathers in an upstairs room and 
is conducted by a paralytic, a woman above 
eighty. 

The chorus of Central Church, numbering 
forty voices, during the weeks leading up to 
Easter has sung Stainer’s The Crucifixion 
and Gounod’s The Redemption. 

The police commission of Fall River, which, 
like that of Boston, is appointed by the gov- 
ernor, has recently made an attempt to accom- 
plish certain results by raising saloon licenses 
with full privileges to $3,000. This is higher 
than any other municipality in Massachusetts 
has named. The aim seems to be to cut down 
“pail trade.” The commissioners specify 
that even if the full license is obtained, in no 
case is a sale to be. made to women of liquors 
to be drunk off the premises. It looks as if 
somebody has been studying tenement house 
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life. A Congregationalist has recently been 
added to the commission. 

At the March communion United Church, 
Newport, received eight members, seven being 
men. Miss Caroline Newton has given, as a 
memorial of her sister, a three-pillared white 
Italian marble font, constructed by the Tiffany 
Company. This is one of a series of memo- 
rial gifts now being placed in the church. 
The committee appointed to take steps for 
erecting a chitirch house as a home for the 
various societies of the ¢hurch is actively at 
work. The church has raised more for its 
work during the past year than in any re- 
corded in the Year-Book. OBSERVER. 


Brooklyn and Manhattan 
BROOKLYN’S NEW PASTOR 


United Church has extended a unanimous 
call to Rev. Luther R. Dyott, for eleven years 
pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church of 
Newark, N. J. He will begin work in his 
new field May 1. He is to be paid $3,000 per 
year salary. Mr. Dyott is thirty-eight years 
of age, and graduated from Westminster Sem- 
inary in 1886. He was the pastor in Harper’s 
Ferry and Alexandria, Va.,Jeaving.the fatter 





place eleven years ago to take charge of the 
Newarkchurch. Herehehas been notably suc- 
cessful, and his congregation are very unwill- 
ing to have him leave. When he became pas- 
tor the church was in a reduced condition, 
but he has more than doubled its membership, 
and has established three branch churches, 
one of which has outstripped the mother 
church. Dr. Dyott is especially successful in 
his work with young people, and is now presi- 
dent of the New Jersey C. E. Union. He isa 
favorite in Newark, even among those outside 
his own church, and at the meeting of United 
Church, when action was taken extending the 
call, a letter was read from the minister of 
one of the largest churches in Newark, stat- 
ing that United would make no mistake in se- 
lecting Mr. Dyott as its pastor, but that he 
might make a mistake in leaving Newark, and 
that if he went to Brooklyn Newark would 
lose one of its best and most loved ministers. 


DR. CADMAN AT THE BROOKLYN CLUB 


The March meeting of the Congregational 
Club took the form of a reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Cadman. The guest wasalso the speaker 
of the evening, and his subject was The Spirit 
of the Puritans. He said that his father and 
grandfather were Puritans, and that he was 
brought up, as were many Puritan boys, on 
Jeremy Taylor, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Pil- 
grim’s Progress and the Bible. Other books 
were tabooed, and when his father found him 
at one time reading Pickwick Papers the 
scene which ensued was too painful to dwell 
upon. “The people of today,” said Dr. Cad- 
man, ‘‘do not recognize as they should the in- 
tellectual side of Puritanism. Too much is 
said and thought about the narrow, iron creed 
of the Puritan, his ability to fight and win 
battles, and too little about the thought and 
action that led to the great things of the peo- 
ple. Milton and Hutchinson were real Puri- 
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tans, as was Oliver Cromwell, a man of wider 
culture than is generally supposed, and 
leader of men in time of war greater than 
any other ever produced by the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” The speaker said that as a boy he 
heard of the great. ministers of Brooklyn, 
Beecher, Storrs, Cuyler, Scudder and Mere. 
dith, but that in his obscurity he had never 
expected to measure his strength with them, 
Prof. Rossiter W. Raymond followed Dr. Cad- 
man with a short address, in which he gave A 
Layman’s Views of Present Church Condi- 
tions. 


MANHATTAN’S NEW CHURCH HOMES 


Three important new edifices have just been 
opened for services in New York. Two are 
on the upper west side, in the section where 
Manhattan Church is being erected, and the 
other is on the other side of Central Park. 
The one attracting most attention is that of 
the Second Christian Scientist Church. This 
is a beautiful white marble building at the 
corner of Sixty-eighth Street and Central 
Park, with an auditorium seating 1,500, and 
with reading-rooms, library, offices, consulta- 
tion rooms and the like, the whole being fitted 
up in the highest style of the decorator’s art. 
It is certaifily a beautiful building and serves 
to attract attention to the faith which it repre- 
sent# in a way difficult to accomplish by 
other and less costly methods. The other 
west side church is for a new Lutheran or- 
ganization, and is located at Broadway and 
Ninety-third Street. It is not so pretentious 
as the Scientist building, but is an edifice in 
the Gothic style, built of brick and brown 
limestone, and will comfortably seat 500. The 
feature of the interior of the Lutheran cburch 
is the altar, altar rail and pulpit, all of brown 
limestone, elaborately carved. On the east 
side of Central Park the new house of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church at the 
corner of Seventy-third Street is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Indeed, the chapel is 
already used for services. This is the most 
important church building erected on the up- 
per east side in several years. The present 
church was formed a year or two ago by the 
union of the old Madison Avenue and Phil- 
lips congregations. Both of the old buildings 
were sold and the new one contains many 
of their memorials, furnishings, etc. 


DR. PARKHURST’S PROSPEROUS AND ACTIVE 
CHURCH 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church has just opened a new Church 
House in Third Avenue directly east from the 
square. Its cost was $100,000, and it takes 
the place of a rented building, the storeroom 
of which has long served for chapel. The 
new house has both the features of a settle- 
ment and a parish house, with the added one 
of evangelistic meetings every night. It is 
Dr. Parkhurst’s theory that if families be 
raised in the scale of intelligence, of morality 
and of cleanliness, they naturally seek church 
membership. He also believes that he gets 
more to an unchurchlike building than to a 
churchlike one. A medical staff is employed 
as a means of getting in closer relations with 
families. The work is successful under Maj. 
George A. Hilton, a Civil War veteran and 
famous for gospel work in the South. The 
money to erect this new Church House was 
raised quietly, and recently in the same way 
the home church has raised an endowment 
fund of $200,000. A few years ago there was 
talk of a consolidation of the Fourth Avenue, 
Dr. Howard Crosby’s church, with the Mad- 
ison Square. Today the Fourth Avenue, un- 
der Dr. W. D. Buchanan, is in excellent con- 
dition, and the Madison Square shows itself 
to be one of the most virile of down-town par- 
ishes. A number of distinguished local di- 
vines and laymen helped Dr. Parkhurst to 
dedicate his new enterprise. 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES FOR STUDENTS 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
work among students in New York is very 
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successful in what is ‘called “neighborhood Rev. Andrew 0. Penniman, is 4 graduate of new mission, known as Plymouth Sunday 


housés,”. which are really student club houses Wabash College and Union Seminary. school, in a growing part of the city. 
where the men can secure at reasonable rates E. D. OC. Supt. Horace Sanderson has placed another 
rooms and board under Christian influence. Save sisi eC ; church in Routt’County at Yampa, ani impor- 


One such house-has been in operation for tant point. It has nineteen members. Also a 
some time we 8 poe cis eye — Growth in Iowa new association, known as the Eastern Asso- 
another is-to be started at once on the Wes The Lord has been ciation, composed of el hurches, has 
r very gracious to some of pee Seven | caarae 
Side near Fifty-ninth Saar on students of |... churches. Tabor, ne Congregational col- Jtely come into existence. With the last two 
the medical schools Ss c _ cluster around lege town of western Iowa, reports a most Churches organized Superintendent Sander- 
neo poor nt = helpful season of special meetings, in,which, 8°” Féjoices’in seventy-four on the list. 
cally self. man T F A. 8.°B: 
residents, sébject of course, to the authority pena On sly ae A. T. a of 
of Y. M. C. A. officials, which, however, is not nding call P ada “a ra on, in- 
exercised unless there be special need. many college students and some busi- Record of the Week 
©. x. a, 2088 men. 
sips ta te At Clay thirty-four members were received Calls 
at the March communion, twenty-seven on AUBERT, Jou H., to the permanent pastorate, at 
Edifice of a Colored Church Dedicated confession. This was the result of meetings , 7 2tibault, Minn., where he has spent a year. 
CARLSON, WALTER G., Edmore, Mich., to Pitts- 
Interesting and impressive services, dedi held by the pastor, Rev. F. A. Zickafoose, and _ ford. 
P ~ Evangelist Coad. DELZELL, Finis E., Grassy Hill, Ct., to West- 


cating Emanuel Church, Charlotte, N. C., at wast Burlington Evangelist Oscar Lowry ,™inster. Accepts, beginning work May ¥: 


Rev. George H. Haines, pastor, were held has held a three weeks’ season of special serv- yg toners ——— bee — to his field 


9, 
_— ee ee 6 ices, in which fifty-one have professed conver- Gi_morE, AUBREY C., Kensington, N. H., to Tur- 
— . i aa t vd i Th © sion. This church has been for some time ner, Me. Accepts. 
large and intelligent congregation. 6 ded- dormant, and Mr. Lowry expects to remain on HAE®ERIS, J. W. (Pres.), to Jamaica, Vt. Accepts, 
icatory sermon was preached by the field mis- tno ground for several weeks to aid in its re- _;°24 1s at work. 
* H 


sionary of the A. M. A., Rev. George W. organization. 1 a mee an Newton Highlands, Mass., to 
eton. ccepts. 


pees eee = - —— ey Rea At Fort‘Dodge successful meetings are in HorKins, RosERT, Westmount, Can., to Eaton 
y, Rev. A. L. yan progress. ‘Reports of revivals come also from _ Rapids, Mich. 

part, and Dr. Hargrave of Biddle University Allison, Beulah, Knoxvillé, Linn Grove, Du- 2Y#4%: Henry M., Fifty-second Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
brought fraternal greetings. Over $100 were buque, Mé. Pleasant and Manch: ? “ eIIL, accepts call to Pilgrims Memorial Chapel, 
contributed at the three sessions of the day. —_ ‘and Manchester. yosmestown, N. x ALBEE pee 

The attractive edifice, with furnishings, cost APPLIED CHRISTIANITY to Forest Heights Ch., Misnoapolin, Kien.” Bai 

$7,500. It is a marvel of beauty and conve- RosErts, R. W., Utica, Mich., to Lawrence and 
nience. It has an auditorium and lecture- When Rev. J. P. Clydeenters upon his new Hartford. Accepts. 


room with rolling partition, which together pastorate at Eldora, Dunlap will lose not only ee —— Va., to 
i * egat pasto rendon Ss, Hyde Park, Mass. ecepts. 
furnish an assembly Troops capable of seating ite Congr ional r, but the mayor of SMITH, IRA A., Scotland, Mass., accepts call to 


500.. This church was organized seven years the city anda leading promoter of many pub- golden and Dedham, Me. 
ago with help of the A. M. A., and the C.C, lic enterprises. In his service here of less Ordinations and Installati 
B, 8. aided largely in the erection of this than three years Mr. Clyde has given to the» . yca nec n. thatlan tm. Fei 26. 8 
edifice. G. w. u. _ State an object lesson imapplied Christianity. ge Neg gO eye bon ap ety ren 
nrenenenat Coming from Yale with a fine athletic record sk ede wt fret agg ag 
‘ D P attract young men and rare tact in winning Poot, Wm. F., 0. Newaygo, Mich. Sermon, Rev. 
Congregationalism to the Fore in all classes, Mr. Clyde soon engaged in con- W- F. Harding; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wm. 


Indiana flict with. the liquor element of Dunlap, the | gag Hoties, 2B. Warnes an6 De, W- 
outcome of which was his election as mayor. goyeir, OTro J., Moody Inst., Chicago, o. and 4 
Bh Ss - yh psgheste Pa nz Since then he has engaged in various forms of Hope Ch., West Superior, Wis., March 26. Ser- 
’ 9 ormation Of @ public service, in addition to his church work, mon, Rev. Alex Milne; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
pert Church. In this beautiful the jatest enterprise being the formation of a 9° H- Nason, J. R. Smith and G.C. Haun. 
1 vag ae oe ee ee company of Christian men to secure control Resignations 
to jotn samanabial Hae “n a Rn ed of the Opera House and to conduct it in the BenepicT, Gxo., N. Abington, Mass., but has been 
Pr enom ons OF interest of the community’s morals. Church _ unanimously requested to remain. 
none. e@ movement for a Congregational ang town alike regret to part with so useful a CLARK, MouLTon N., Walworth, Wis., after nine 
church began in a family of Congregational- man, while Dunlap’s loss is Eldora’s gai years’ pastorate. 
ists who came from the late Dr. Goodwin’s oo om CuRTIS, JOHN S., ee age my 
church in Chicago. At his suggestion the su- CHUROH BUILDINGS Munrar, Tmos. D. Second Oh, Chester, Mass. 


perintendent for Indiana, Rev. E. D. Curtis, after seven years’ pastorate. 
D. D., looked over the field and sent Rev. , 22° Harlan church has rededicated its sivctam, Cari E., Farmington, N. H., to take 


A. 0. Penniman to begin services in a central one cen Ne ane ge a thoroughly = effect May 1. Will go to California. 

location, the Auditorium Annex. These meet- epee ete te me ’ pe gi gon Dismissions 

ings resulted in the calling of the council, Pardons, was peccanl boer A on 1A a ae mrad LATHROP, WM. G., North Haven, Ct., March 12, 
which unanimously voted to organize the pacrrancees Seay 8 yacounell of neigh- pog, aAuRELIAN, Bristol Center, N. Y., March 27. 
Central Congregational Church, with about oo Churches Organized 


twenty-five members. These include a lead- .. Ting dedicated a meeting house March 
j ARABI, GA., 9 Feb. 22 members. 
ing physician and several lawyers and busi- 17 Toledo has recently put in a fine pipe or- O° ’On sno SpRincs, COL., Hillside, 31 March, 12 


ness men, and the outlook for a thriving °°" members. Rev. Arthur E. Fraser is pastor. 
church, stronger than most in proportion to ite gens 3 pong LANDRUS, PA. 23 members. s 
membership, is promising in the extreme. Recent accessions to the ministry of the ac Ayneg ; Pay barney 

This is probably the beginning of a forward state are Rev. A. A. Wood, who comes from yamra, RouTrT Co., CoL., 19 members. 
movement in- Indiana which will put Congre- Michigan to the Bethany Chureh of Cedar Stated lies 
gational churches in centers of population Rapids, and Rev. Mr. Menze, who comes from innit Shad ae Fiapnag St. Paul, Minn 
now churchless. H. OC. M. Nebraska to Polk City. Peiee: seaateets J. B., Hartford Sem., Sherburne, 


Marshalltown has recently adopted a new Vv 
POINTS U t., during the summer. 
FROM THE H. M. SUPERINTENDENT and semi-liturgical form of service for the re- GARFIELD, John P., Hartford Sem., Weathersfield, 


South ception of members and the communion. Vt., during the summer. 
Bend has a population of 37,000 and P pe MILEs, ARTHUR, Elmwood, II1., at Sterling. 


grew at a ratio of sixty-seven per cent. dur- lections from this service are published in the ST. CLARE, CHRIS., Union Sem., at 8. Walling- 
ing the last decade. It is queen city of the March number of Congregational Iowa. ford, Vt., for the summer. 
beautiful and fertile St. Joe River valley, The older ministers especially are mourning WINSTON, WARREN §8., Yale Sem., at N. Hyde 


and is the point of portage used by Canadian the death of Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, whose Park, Vt., during the summer. 


“voyageurs” and “Coureurs de Béis” in long pastorate at Creston is well remembered, Personals 

commerce between the Great Lakes and 04 whose influence in the state was wide- Cyameer.in, Jas. A., Center Ch., Torrington, Ct., 

Mississippi. It has greatly outrivaled its sis- %Pread. D. who has been dangerously ill at Marietta, O., has 
yes: = so far recovered as to return to Connecticut, and 


ter cities of Elkhart, Goshen, La Porte and j 

St. Joseph in rapidity of growth and indus- ‘ it is hoped that he will in three months’ time be 

‘trial a It is laid out on a gener- Forward Movements in Colorado cutbina sasie beets, N. H., celebrated, March 

ous plan, with river parks, wide paved streets Colorado Springs is growing rapidly. A 11, his 91st birthday. 

and beautiful and costly buildings. child of the First Church was organized March GROUT, Lewis, W. Brattleboro, is greatly Hie 
The new Central Church movement, begun 31 as Hillside Church, with twelve members. _ remaining member of his family. . 

in a home circle which became a rallying point Dr. J. B. Gregg and his church secured an at- HvuBBaRD, Gro. H., received a gold watch and 

for scattered and aimless Congregational tractive house worth $1,500 three years ago ther gifts from friends in Enfield, Mass., at the 

forces, gradually acquired form and con- for this mission and now have raised $300 for —_—- p tome tog, eee ye non 

sistency and has already interested about the new pastor, Rev. A. E. Fraser. Recently “yass., has. received three. pear Men tenve. of .ab- 

twenty-five or thirty families. The pastor, Dr. Gregg, with Supt. A.S. Bush, opened a sence, which he will spend ‘p Kurope. Rev. R. 
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W. Wallace will supply the pulpit during a part 
of Mr. Leavitt’s absence. 

MACQUEEN, PETER, formerly of Somerville, Mass., 
some of whose experiences in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and South Africa have been chronicled in 
our columns, sails April 27 for Norway, Sweden 
and Russia. He expects to spend some time stud- 
ying Russia—its people, political and commercial 
conditions—and plans to secure interviews with 
the ezar, Tolstoi and prominent Russian officials. 


American Board Appointments 


ARNOTT, NELLIE J., Chicago, with experience as 
teacher in the South, appointed to the West Cen- 
tral African Mission. 

ATKINSON, HENRY H., San Francisco, Cal., gradu- 

. ate of Grinnell College and the Cooper Medical 
School of San Francisco, also his fiancée, Miss 
Tacy A. Wilkinson, graduate of the Pacific Uni- 
versity in Oregon, appointed to the Eastern Tur- 
key Mission. 

BENNETT, HENRY J., graduate of Harvard College 
and Andover Seminary, appointed to the Japan 
Mission. 

GRAFFAM, MArRy L., Andover, Mass., a graduate 
of Oberlin College and an experienced teacher, 
appointed to the Western Turkey Mission. 

LE Roy, ALBERT E., Sharpsburg, Pa., graduate of 
Wabash College and Oberlin Seminary, also his 
Jiancée, Miss Rhoda A. Clarke of Oberlin, a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College, appointed to the Zulu Mis- 
sion. 

OSTRANDER, LEROY F., graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege and Auburn Seminary and for a time in- 
structor in Robert College, appointed to the Eu- 
ropean Turkey Mission. 

American Board Personals 

FAIRBANK, EDWARD, has just arrived in the 
United States on a furlough from the Marathi 
Mission. 

WILcox, W.C., and family, sailed from New York 
on Saturday last, returning to the Zulu Mission. 


March Receipts of the A. B. C, F. M. 








1900 1901 
Donation $24,661.86 $35,022.76 
Donations ‘for the debt, 45. 
Legacies, 24,196.47 21,212.24 
$58,903.33 = 235.00 
7 mos. 1900 8. 1901 
Donat ons, $280,633.02 # 73, 8. 05 
Donations’ for the debt, 614.08 
Legacies, 81,664.32 72, 704.41 41 
$362,911.42 $347,1 109.46 


Decrease in donations, $6,976.97 ; foresee in 
legacies, $8,959.91 ; net decrease, $15,80 


Church Happenings 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Parkville celebrated its 35th 
anniversary, beginning with Easter services. It 
has lately adopted an improved constitution. 
During a series of five special services Dr. R. J. 
Kent will represent local missionary work and 
Gen. O. O. Howard the national work. The pas- 
tor has issued leaflets containing a map of the 
field and a “rousement”’ to the home department 
of the Sunday school. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Circular has been bereaved 
by the death of Deacon W. S. Brown, also S. S. 
librarian and a faithful and devoted worker in 
both temporal and spiritual! lines. 

CLIFTONDALE, MAss.—At the annual sale of pews 
many more pews and sittings were sold than ever 
before and at considerably advanced prices. The 
audience room is crowded. 

DENVER, COL., Third, under the leadership of Rev. 
W. H. Hopkins, has reduced a troublesome debt of 
$1,100 to $130. 


Continued on page 604. 








THE weak and languid invalid will find that Mel- 
lin’s Food has a stimulating effect and does not 
have that after effect of depression caused by al- 
coholic stimulants. The stimulating effect of Mel- 
lin’s Food is due to its great nourishing power and 
its immediate absorption. 
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The Spring M edicine 


is Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








In thousands and thousands of homes— 
in cities, towns and villages—three doses a 
day of this great medicine are now being 
taken by every member of the family 

In some homes, even the visitor is given 
a teaspoonful with every meal. 

Why such wide and general use? Because 


Hood’ S Sarsaparilla > has proved itself 


y its wonderful 








effects in ‘cleansing the system Of all humors, 

overcoming that tired feeling, creating appetite, 

clearing the complexion, giving strength and 

animation, the best of all Spring medicines, so 

that it is par excellence the Spring medicine. 
‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a grand blood purifier and health re- 


storer. 


Take It 


My husband and I take it through the Spring months 
and find it just what it is represented to be.” Mrs. D. M. 


CHANDLER, Burnham, Maine. 
Accept no substitute for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 











Bostonians may claim with truth that this 
city contains the largest strictly furniture es- 
tablishment in the world. 

This is not exaggeration, and it is not guess- 
work. 
realization of the size of our establishment. 

We occupy the entire block bounded by 
Canal, Market and Friend Streets, originally 
comprising six buildings. 
seven stories, and we occupy the entire 21 
floors. They are all connected, giving light on 
three sides. We also occupy two other buildings 
south of Market St., on both Canal St. and 
Friend St. 

Our eleven main salesrooms each run through 


Few persons, even in Boston, have any 


They have each 


the entire Pip ma Seidl St. to Friend St. We devote 20 more rooms to storage, 


shipping and receiving. 


We have four floors devoted to upholstery and cabinet man- 


ufacturing. This entire establishment and its immense patronage have been built 
up solely by the reliable quality of our work and the low prices which are possible 
from our location in the wholesale section of low rents. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
The firm of W. L. Greene & Co. is this day dissolved 
- mutual consent. William F. Whittemore will sign in 
liquidation. % 
WiLLIaw F. CF WHITTEMORE, 
ALBERT E. 
MORTON DEX TER 
HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 
14 Beacon St., Boston, March 22, 1901. 














40 YEARS 
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K : 
FAVORITE Aes ens 
_Borpen’s Convensepd Mick Co., New York. 


SEND FOR 
“BABIES” 











Alloy Church and Schoo!) _S for 
wea boy The C. 8S. BELL oon roe0. 


CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND OH. mMES 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BEtLr FOUNDRY, 

THE E.W.VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 








CHURCH BEL oe 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, id. 


WARD’S 
“BOSTON” 


A New Pencil That Is Just Right. 
Four Degrees of Hardness. 
50 Cents per Dozen. $5.00 per Gross. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 














HURCH 
eda LARPETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Sev.boviston st. 


BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


All testimony relating to the conditions of 
general trade points to the largest volume 
ever seen at this season of the year. The first 
quarter of this year has now passed and bank 
clearings for that period have been far in ad- 

vance of those of any previous year for the 
same period. Failures, although more numer- 
ous than in 1900 and 1899, were less damaging 
than for more than ten years past. Commod- 
ity values continue very firm and in many 
directions show a tendency to advance still 
further. Great activity in building this year 
is unanimously expected, and the great 
strength of the building material market is a 
reflection of this sentiment. In iron and 
steel conditions could not well be improved, 
the demand being very large, while prices are 
strong for both raw and finished materials. 

Eastern shoe manufacturers report their 
factories very busy and shipments are being 
hurried forward with all dispatch. Leather 
is firmer, as are also hides. The most unsatis- 
factory section of the entire trade situation is 
that relating to textiles, manufacturers re- 
ported feeling rather discouraged. Dry goods 
are not moving as desired, and in print cloths 
the Fall River mills have found it necessary to 
curtail production. Wool is somewhat quieter 
than a week ago, due very likely to the large 
mills having covered their requirements for 
the time being. Stocks of old wool are re- 
ported heavy and it is believed that the size of 
the new clip which is beginning to come to 
hand will prevent any advance in the price of 
wool. 

The monetary situation remains easy in 
spite of the enormous transactions in securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
present craze to speculate in stocks is unprec- 
edented; how much further -it will run, no 
man can tell, but one is perfectly safe in stat- 
ing that most securities have already attained 








CONSUMPTION 


is almost as deadly as ever, al- 
though physicians know they 
can cure it generally, beginning 
when most of the lungs are 
still sound, and even some- 
times when a great deal of 
damage is done. 

The people don’t know it 
yet. They have been told; 
but they don’t believe it; they 
don’t act on it. 

Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is one’ of the principal 
means of cure. 

There are-other helps: dry 
air, sunshine, country, sleep, 
regular habits; right clothing. 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers 
and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Open win and Night. . 
- Telephone, ‘Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with 
the establishment. 
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an altitude which will make any further ad- 
vance dangerous, at least to margin holders. 

In Boston it looks as though the long pre- 
dicted boom in copper stocks was at hand. 
Sentiment here has rarely been so unanimous 
in the belief that we are to have the greatest 
mining share market since 1899. 





Dr. Grenfell’s Busy Days 


Now that it is thoroughly noised abroad 
throughout metropolitan Boston that a mis- 
sionary of exceptional caliber is in this vicin- 
ity, demands for his services are numerous. 
Dr, Grenfell has been telling again and again 
during the past week the story of his medical 
mission to deep sea fishermen and to the 
dwellers on the coast of Labrador and New- 
foundland. His appointments have included 
a number of prominent churches, several 
ministers’ meetings and one or two unique 
gatherings like that of Monday evening at the 
Methodist Seaman’s Bethel in the North 
End, where he spoke to a large company of 
sailors, exhibiting to them his series of beau- 
tiful pictures, and supplementing his descrip- 
tion of the life at sea with not a few tender, 
persuasive words designed to lift his hearers 
to a higher level. He was particularly affect- 
ive in his illustrations, which were drawn 
principally from experiences and sights with 
which every sailor in the room was familiar. 

This week Wednesday he is to address the 
Harvard Christian Association at the Phillips 
Brooks House. On Thursday he has a union 
meeting at Auburndale. On Friday evening 
he is with the Congregational church at New- 
tonville, and on Saturday he goes to North- 
field to speak the following day at the semi- 
nary and in the local church. Monday of 
next week his appointment is at Union 
Church in Worcester. On Wednesday he will 
be in Andover at the South Church, and on 
Thursday at Brown University. On Friday, 
April 19, Patriots’ Day; he will speak in Shaw- 
mut Church in Boston, and on Saturday he 
starts back to Labrador via Montreal. The 
only evening not yet spoken for next week is 
Tuesday, and this is due to a rearrangement 
of plans. 

Everywhere the doctor is warmly received, 
and the interest is spreading to different de- 
nominations. The Episcopalians are begin- 
ning to realize that they have a certain claim 
on Dr. Grenfell in view of his membership in 
the Church of England. Though his intro- 
duction to New England was through the col- 
umns of The Congregationalist, his mission is 
altogether undenominational, and his indiffer- 
ence to sectarian distinctions is shown by his 
apt reply the other day to an Episcopalian, 
who exclaimed, “‘ Why, you’ve been in Boston 
three times and never met any Episcopalians! ”’ 


' “That,” rejoined the Doctor, “‘is because the 


Episcopalians haven’t frequented the places 
where I have been.” 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BARNARD-—In Lansing, Mich., March 1, Persis presen, 
widow of Rey. Stephen A. Barnard, aged 91 yrs. 
> Amery, Wis., March 9, Rev. Charles w. 


PATRCHILD tp Columbus, O., March 16, Prof. George 
Fairchild, fcr eighteen years president of Kansas 
ianoueerel’ College, and at ae Lv y) x Fa death 
vice-president of Berea College He was 
a member of the famous Faire tha fami vot "Ohio and 
a brother of the venerable Dr. J airchild, for 
twenty-two years president of Uberlin, and was prom- 
inent in the National Education Associatio 

HOWE —In Middleton, Mass., Feb. 27, Ruth Gaia wife 
of Galen B. Howe, aged 26 yrs. 

JOHNSON—In Nashua, N. H., March 23, Nancy Wason, 
widow of Deacon Henry. L. Johnson of Jewett City; 
Ct., aged 84 yrs., 5 mos., 6 dys. 

LEWIS—In St. Paul, Minn.; March 20, Rev. William W. 
Lewis, pastor of Atlantic {Ooureh and chaplain of the 
Minnesota Senate, aged 4 

THOMPSON—In magheibie. Birtatn ham , March 
13, Sarah E. Wilcox, wife of Stephen a Thom nen 

and daughter of the late Jonathan 8. Wilcox of 


WHITTEMORE — In Chelsea, March 24, Abby M., widow 
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Bank : 
Wrecking : 

and: 
Bank Wreckers : 


By Hon. James H. Eckels 


Ex-Comptrolier of the Currency 


A vivid paper on bank wrecking 
and bank wreckers—the history 
of some famous failures—prac- 3 
tical business precautions—how 3 
toguardagainst stealing bytrusted 3 
employees. One in a series of 7 
Tales of. the Banker, to appear in 


>THE SATURDAY 
>EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
A handsomely illustrated weekly magazine. 
Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin. 
Pec having a cireulation of over 300,000 copies. 

Receipt of Only 25¢e will be sent a Three 
Months (18 weeks) Tria!, also two interesting books : 
+ “The Making of a Merchant " and “ The Young Man 
¢ and the World." These books contain the best of the 
$ famous series of articles which recently appeared in the 
= POST, written by such well-known men as ex- President 
: Cleveland ; Senator Beveridge; former Senator John 
3 i; Ingalls; Harlow N. Higinbotham, of Marshall 
¢ Field & Co., Chicago; Robert C. Ogden, of Wana- 
> maker's, and others. 


AGENTS are making money with 
the Post. Write for full particulars. 


3 The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barware nvEmenMOUPMOnMONeMONMONmnOe 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Sewanee 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. wD 
opens Sept.19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE A. M. 
hawmut Ave., near Massach usetts Ave. 
Send “for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL} “inn” 
WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 
J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. GoopNow, Principals 





MAINE, OXFORD. 
VACATION SCHOOL for Boys, Oxford, ee. 
July and August. Cot 
Homes. Special attention Say - —— work. 
Weekly excursions in geology. Golfing, 
tennis, boating, Na aK driv Ving. * Coaching 


trip through the White Mountains. Number limited. 
F. CALDWELL, A. M., Prin. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


we year begins Sept. 18. Endowed catle e prepara- 

peo with advanced courses for high school graduates 
and others not wishing full college course. Native 
music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. fad brick dormitory just added: 
Gymnasium, tennis fol f, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mas8. 


Typewriting, 
Mimeographing, 
\| Reporting. 


Also practical instruction in the above. 


Rev. George Benedict, 





French and German; 








of Charles P. ow formerly of Bennington, 
N. H., aged 83 yrs. 


Room 614 Congregational Building, Boston. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Continued from page 602.) 


Record of the Week 


GENEVA, 0., First has come into possession of a 
fine $4; 000 parsonage by deed from Deacons. P. 
Searle. * The church will pay him $20 a month so 
long as he lives. 

HARLAN, Io., First has rededicated its, remodeled 
building. 

HOLYOKE, Mass., First has received from one of 
its deacons, Mr. John K. Judd, the Pilgrim indi- 
vidual communion service. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., First has observed the 21st an- 
niversary of ‘the pastorate of Dr. Henry Hopkins. 
Since his coming an $80,000 edifice has been built 
and by judiciously distributing the work over a 
term of years it was dedicated free of debt. 

SHARON, MAss.—A written quarterly review has 
been inaugurated for the Sunday school in con- 
nection with the work of the Tuesday evening 
Bible Class. The salary of the pastor has been 
increased for the third time in four years. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MAss., has improved its build- 
ing at an expense of about $2,500. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., has held a mortgage burning 
social with a historical program closing with 
Pointers on Church Finances. 





New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 598.) 


HAMPTON FALLs is happy in receiving from Mr. 
John T. Brown of Newburyport, Mass., the remod- 
eled Christian chapel to be used as a library build- 
ing. This is his seventh helpful gift to this town, 
his ancestral home. 

ConcorpD.—By the will of the late Margaret Pills- 
bury of Minneapolis the hospital named in her 
honor, a memorial gift to this city, receives $25,- 
000: : 

WAKEFIELD has raised funds to provide a new 
ceiling, walls, platform, pews, furnace and chim- 
neys—virtually a new building. 

DERRY is to have a $10,000 memorial building 
from the estate of the late Benjamin Adams. 

BRENTWOOD.—The church will receive $500 from 
the estate of Mrs. Joanna Bean. 

DANBURY has renovated its church edifice to 
the extent of $600. 





Up and Down the Country 


A National View Point 


Today our readers—pastors, officials, women and 
business men—are heard again in voluntary words 
of approval. Possibly they may suggest a continu- 
ous “trial” to some chance reader. They may indi- 
cate a solution of some problem of the home or 
church. 

From North to South: 


** You are producing a splendid literary and reli- 
gious home paper.’’—Minnesota. 

‘*From the standpoint of construction, vigor of 
thought and literary quality, The Congregational- 
ist is best.’’—Illinois. 

** Your views and progressive methods I heartily 
indorse.’’—Maryland. 

‘* Easily first in many respects among all the re- 
ligious papers of the country.’’—Florida. 


From Ocean to Ocean: 


**Your monthly number, in its new form and 
wide range, is highly appreciated and closely read.’’ 
—Maine. 

‘* From week to week I reckon upon your coming 
as an old and valued friend.’’—Vermont. 

“The subjects are presented clearly, forcefully 
and spiritually.’’—New York. 

‘*I have taken various religious denominational 

rs. ... The Congregationalist leads.’’—Ohio. 

‘*I love the spirit of your paper, its broad charity 
and toleration toward those who think differently.’’ 
—lowa. 

**Its many excellent departments furnish whole- 
seme and inspiring reading for the home circle.’’— 
Wisconsin. 

**T must add congratulations upon the monthly 
number, . . . This last is one of the best among all 
the papers.’’—Nebraska. 

**Please find inclosed for renewal. We have 
fearned in the few months’ ‘trial’ how valuable it 
is.’’—Missouri. 

**1 cannot forego this national paper of news. Its 
worth has doubled in the last year.’’—California. 


If the contents of this journal are thus useful and 
satisfying to so many classes and states, will it not 
fit into some home of which you know?. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





’ F, ¥ j - . 
Meetings and Events to Come 
BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim meh, April 15, 
10 a.M. Subject, Handicraft and Play in ‘Character 
Building; kers. G. E. Johnson, W. A.-Clark and 

ackintire. 
AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE pepocensiag, Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., April 15-19. 
eo FFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION, Allston, Mass., April 17, 
P. M. 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, Mystic Ch., Medford, Mass., 
April 23, 2 P. M. 
Weeean's H. M. ASSOCIATION, Attleboro, Mass., April 


‘ai CRSTER ge -§ oo FERENCE, Rockdale, North- 
bridge, 

NATIONAL csaeaniia OF CHARITIES AND COR- 
RECTIONS, Washington, D. C., May 9-15. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 5-11. 


MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 
June 6-20. 


INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. ° 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN Missions, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Baltimore, Md., 
Sedalia, 





April 23. 
ap 








li pril 23. 
Hennessey, April 25-28 
Woonsocket, y 28, 29 
a. May 2-6. 
Gales May 20. 
ales’ are ay 
Fort Wayne, May 14-16 
fabtingto W. Vi M y x te 
nm, a, ay 
aingron, y 21. 
Charlotte, .. y 21. 
ord, * May 21-23 
Walton, iMay 21-23 
New Haven, June 18, 19 
COMING STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
Florida, Daytona, April 12-15 
Alabama, trae poe? April 26-28 
Utah, Salt * April 26-29 
So. Carolina, eee, April 23-25 
0, Weise: April 25-2 
No. Carolina, Winston-Salem, April 25-28 
Oregon em, ay 17-19 
West Virginia, Fairmont, May 21-23 
So. Dakota, Beresford, y 21. 
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Minutes 
of soak and rinse 

with PEARL. 

INE washing, 
for every hour of hard rubbing 
with old-fashioned washing. 
You save half the timé. It's 
easier, pleasanter, healthier 
work. Soaking the clothes in 
PEARLINE and water loosens 
the dirt. You rinse it out with 
no rubbing. This soaking is 
absolutely harmless—not so 
with most soap-soaking. 629 

















HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 





$100.00 
een a 





LET US START vou! 
EY Plating. 1s 


formulas free, W rite today.’ Pamph 
P. GRAY & 00., On Plating Works, OLNOINNATI, oa. 

















AVOID ADULTERATIONS 












The Massachusetts State Board of Health has published 
the names of over 65 brands of spices found adulterated. 


SLADE’S SPICES 


are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 
You always get pure spices if you get SLADE’S. Your 
grocer will supply you. 

D. & L. SLADE CO. 










BOSTON, MASS. 



















I am to thoroughly clean the tecth, and.! do it. 

SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOx—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 

mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 

77 hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35¢. 

W Youths’2sc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers. 
PLORENCE MFG. CO.. 23 Pine 8t., Florence. Mass. 


d for free booklet ** Tooth Truths.” 





actic Looth Brush 








“Larkin Soaps 


FACTORY TO 
FAMILY. 


and PREMIUMS. 


Read the offer made in The Congre ationnile 
Order at once and get the HANDSOME No. & CHIFFONIER F 
selection of Soaps, i bevy regular Combination Box is not what 


March (6th. 
You make your own 
u wand. Value $20. You get 


for $10, on thirty days’ trial. Circulars for asking. 


Larkin Soap (0. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sod in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 
oval bottle di- 


facturer to the consumer ; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 
from a canons taste and odor. Free pmmeah of 
. Schleffelin:& Co., New York. ‘ 
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Tangles 





21. CHARADE 


Professor De Lingo to ONE is not prone ; 
Strange tongues he acquires, but he still holds his 
own, 
And now he is all in a quiver 
To study the ONE of the Gibberish folk, 
Who live in the city of Cannotbespoke, 
By the Unpronounceable River. 


So part of theavay on a steamer he came, 
And then took a TWO whose impossible name 
Would make a philologist shiver ; 
A TWO that is used by the Gibberish folk, 
Who live in the city of Cannotbespoke, 
By the Unpronounceable River. 


He rose to high honor ; pray how was it done? 

By use of his TOTAL, his TWO, or his ONE? 
Yet ONES he would never deliver ; 

He’s Jabber-in-Chief of the Gibberish folk, 

Who live in the city of Cannotbespoke, 


By the Unpronounceable River. 
M. C. 8. 


22. HOMONYM-ENIGMA 


In the first instance we are just simply 
“we.” We are but two among the many 
nillions of people in the world, but two peo- 
ple, at least, deem us of thé utmost impor- 
tance; and while pur names are often clysely 
linked together, im the present instance’it is 
very probable that we are not even acquainted, 
and our present occupation seems to be lay- 
ing snares for the other to fall over. ( 

In the second instance we are two of twen- 
ty-six brothers, well known and much be- 
loved, though people who do not know us are 
surprised at the infatuation for all of our 
family of those who know us. We two are 
equally in “industry,” although one of us is 
first in “ usefulness” and the other in “‘indo- 
lence”; and while we are both in “unison” 
in “succoring,” “anguish” and “suffering,” 
one of us leads in ‘‘*uncharitableness” and 
the other in “indifference.” Still more para- 


doxical, one of us always follows the other 
both in “aequiring” and “ relinquishing.” 
MYRTLE. 


23. THE BICYCLIST’S DILEMMA 


A wheelman, asked to a five-o’clock tea, 
And wishing to be there on time, 

Not knowing what distance to ride it would be, 
Suggested to me this rhyme. 


By going ten miles an hour he found 
He would get there an hour tog late, 
While an hour too early he surely would be 
By riding a fifteen-mile gait. i 


So he started in time and reached there at five, 
Was met with profusion of smiles ; 
His cyclometer true the distance did show: 
He had pedaled—just how many miles? 
F. L. 8. 


ANSWERS 


18. 1. Beech (beach). 2. Palm. 3, Elder. 4. 
Orange. 5. Bay. 6. Yew (ewe). 7. Balm. 8. 
Gum. 9. Pear (pair). 10. Bass. 11. Spruce. 12. 
Locust. 13, Cork. 14. Plane (plain). 15. Fir (fur). 
16. Lime. 17. Prim. 18. Cherry. 19. Pine. 20. 
Christmas-tree. 

19. Seedtime and Harvest; Gone; The Panorama; 
Snowbound; Our State; Chalkley Hall; The Frost 
Spirit; The Fountain; The Pine Tree; Thé Lake- 
side; The Hilltop; A Dream of Summer; The Shadow 
andthe Light; Mountain Pictures; The Pageant; 
Burning Driftwood; The Library; Memories; A 
Summer Pilgrimage; Within the Gate; New Hamp- 
shire; Winter Roses; The Fruit Gift; Mary Garvin; 
Sunset on the Bear-Camp; The Fishermen; The 
Sisters; Among the Hills; An Out-Door Reception: 
Remembrance; My Birthday; Summer by the Lake- 
side; The Preacher; Chicago; The Ministers’ Daugh- 
ter; Kathleen; Elliott; My Playmate; In School 
Days; At School Close; St. Martin’s Summer; The 
Wedding; Haverhill; The Departure; The New 
Home; At Last; Requital; Between the Gates; The 
New Year; My Hero; In Quest. 

20. Absentees (absent E’s). 


Answers acknowledged: From C. K. H., Gorham, 
Me., to 15, 16,17; T. D. B., Newton, Mass., 16, 17; 
Mrs. E. M. Taylor, Chicago, Ill., 15, 16, 17; L.D. J.; 
Dover, N. H., 15, 17. 
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it? Break away and use 





This famous cleanser has proven the emancipation 32 

of thousands of other women—why not yours? Let 4 

’ Gold Dust do more of the work, you do more of the 

For greatest economy buy our large package. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


play. 
Chicago St.Louis New York Boston 


tA ee a DAT 


#8 


Bound-hand and foot to household drudgery, scrab-- 
bing and rubbing day in and day out, doing yourcleaning ‘@ 
in the hard, old-fashioned way—woman, why do you do 





DUST 
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TF you look at a dozen com. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
thé differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that, 
_Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 
Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


AL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel- 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
Pi-y fence. Special indace- 

ry ménts to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 











' North 8t., 
Keokemo, Indiana, 


SALESMEN AND 
RESERVOIR |AGENTS WANTED 


‘a 
derful invention—neot a '. 
22,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
‘aq nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
Only method. 
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Exposition 
At BUFFALO 
May 1 to November I, 1901 


RAILROAD TICKETS ONE WAY OR ROUND-TRIP 


Also a Series of PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURS, including all traveling 
expenses, with a CHOICE OF RETURN 
ROUTES, either direct; 
the Adirondack Mountains; St. Law- 
rence River; Lake Champlain and Lake 


George; Montreal, or Quebec. 


via the Hudson 


River; 


Send for descriptive circular to 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


296 Washington St., Boston 25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


APR 12 1901 


Jondonderry 


LETHIA WATER 


A PURE 7 
SPARKLING | 
HEALTHFUL | 
WATER - | 

| 








The Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary 











Formerly Forty-nine Volumes. List price, $73.50 


Now in Twenty-five Volumes, same plates, authorized 
edition, $25.00 


GLANCE at the names of the writers in this series is 

evidence of the scholarship and literary value of this 

great work. The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
Marcus Dons, W. G. BLAIKIE, GEORGE ADAM SMITH, R. F. 
Horton, JAMES DENNEY, W. F. ADENEY, ARCHDEACON F. W. 
FARRAR, W. MILLIGAN, and others equally well known for 
their devout scholarship, the entire series being edited by Dr. 
W. R. Nicou.. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
from same plates as the original edition, bound in wine-colored 
cloth, with gilt title, and the set boxed for safe shipment. It 
ean be sent either from Boston, New York or Chicago, as may 
be most expeditious and economical. Volumes of the old 
edition taken in exchange. 

This is a very valuable commentary, covering the entire 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light of modern 
scholarship. 

It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader and less technical, and with the lead- 
ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 

The Exposiror’s BIBLE is of great value to Sunday- 
school teachers, being written in a popular aca interesting 
style. 

It would be a splendid present for any pastor, superin- 
tendent, or Bible-class Teacher. 


The Pilgrim Press 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





Books on Botany and 
Nature Study 





Bergen’s Foundations of Botany 


By Josrpry Y. BreraeEn, Instructor in Biology in the English 
High- School, Boston, and Author of “ Elements of Botany.” 
For Intréduction, $1.50. 

Another notable book By Mr. Bergen, whose “ Elements of Botany ” 
has come to be the most widely u recent text-book on the sub es 

in higher schools and acad academies. It is intended not to take the p 


of the “‘ Elements,” but to offer a more extended and comprenenaive 
course for schools that wish to devote an entire year to the subject. 


BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 


Atkinson’s Stories of Plant Life - (Just Ready) 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk - > = 
Long’s Wilderness Ways . - 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children - 
The Jane Andrews Books: 
Seven Little Sisters - 
Each and All * 
Stories Mother Nature Told 
My Four Friends’ - = 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers - 
Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies ( 
The Finch Primer *=-+ s 
The Finch First Reader ‘. 
Study and Story Nature Readers: 
Earth and Sky . . - 
Pets and Companions . - 
Bird World - . * - 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis, from Wood Magic 


” 2 . ‘ 6 “ ' 
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